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t's more important to own a market than a mill"—David F. Austin, vice-pres., United States Steel Corp. See page 37 
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Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 


Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 
Skits 


; Need golf balls? Got a cold? Want hair tonic? Store of 
Cartoon Comedies 


a million products, the modern drug store offers more vari- 


Training Manuals ety, more service, than its predecessors ever dreamed. 

Slidefilms ; : 

Pictorial Booklets That is the same way Jam Handy is organized. Under one 
root it offers all the wide variety of talent and apparatus 


Transparencies needed to service nearly every sales presentation project 


Slides or sales promotion activity and every film advertising 
Film Distribution program. 


Turnover Charts 


You get the benefits. One stop service saves you time. One 
Meeting Guides ~ P y 


source of supply saves you supervision. One responsibility 


Tape Recordings saves confusion and duplication of explanation costs. In 
Disc Recordings short—you save time, work, money. 

pveenen Fraaee 4 Look at this list of Jam Handy products and services. If you 
Poster Charts have a sales meeting program, or a sales promotion activity, 
Banners or a film advertising project, get all the specialized help in 
Training Devices one easy step: write or phone— 


Quiz Materials 


Speech Coaching 

Pageants Te 

Stage Management 

Portable Stagettes 

Mout Eospmeet JAM HANDY 
Projection Service . 

Technicolor Oy antigglluvte 

Field Surveys 
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L.HUDSON Co. 


America’s Second Largest 
Department Store Places 
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67.8% 


OF ITS TOILETRY AND DRUG 
ADVERTISING IN THE DETROIT 


Roger and Gallet 
“Petite Cologne” 
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& Dhe Detroit Free 


JOHN § 


KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


One of America’s greatest, most aggressive far-visioned department 
stores is the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit. What it does with its 
advertising, with its merchandising, with its public relations policies 
is widely noted, carefully and thoughtfully followed. 


Toiletry and drug advertisers everywhere should take note that the 
J. L. Hudson Co. depends primarily upon the women readers of 
The Detroit Free Press to keep going and keep up its huge volume 
of sales in the toiletry and drug field. 


In 1949, the Hudson Store used ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-SIX 
PAGES of toiletry and drug advertising in Detroit newspapers. Of 
these, EIGHTY-FIVE PAGES or 67.8% of the lineage appeared in 
The Free Press. 


*WOMEN READ AND LIKE THE FREE PRESS 
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AMONG ALL MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
IN AMERICA THE FREE PRESS IS 
FIRST IN CIRCULATION INCREASES 
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ADVERTISING 


Is “National” Advertising a Mistake? 


ONLY | By Philip Salisbury, Editor, SALEs MANAGEMENT 


When it comes to the merchandising of an advertising cam- 


paign, shouldn’t we forget that word “national” and talk, 


Market Size, Not Ad Cost, Key to Business Advertising 


Complete Bernard Dolan, Manager of Sales and Advertising, Peter A. 


Frasse & Co., tells the AFA how to get more out of investments 


in trade, business and technical periodicals 


® What We Learned about Space-Buying for a Product “Nobody Wants” 
y | By William A. Smith, Advertising Manager, The Maico Co., Inc. 


The product: a hearing aid made in the form of an earring. 


The problem: to develop leads through advertising 


Business |“... 


By Lawrence M. Hughes 


David F. Austin, Vice-President in Charge of Sales for U.S. 


Steel, appraises the job before him, talks of his hopes and 
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West Coasters Take '49-'50 Awards for S. M. Club Activities 


Corrections for 1950 Survey of Buying Power 


ral of Commerre What Price Subsidies? 


: By A. G. Mezerik 


Pressure groups by the dozens are all seeking to get their heads 


in the subsidy trough. Are subsidies in the public interest, or do 


| Field Faces Takes Over || 
Quer 


they threaten to wreck our economy? ................00e005 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


A Fresh Slant on Market Analysis: What It Did for Strathmore 


Based on an interview with Harry E. Riggs, Vice-President in 


Charge of Sales, Strathmore Paper Co. 


An old established New England company digs out a pile of 


Journals of 
significant facts when it measures its distribution system against 
Co m mM e ce market potential 


MERCHANDISING 


TOP MANAGEMENT’S Adventure with a Mattress 
GOOD RIGHT HAND By Lionel Moses, Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 

53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. When you can build into advertising something that will make 
12 East Grand Ave., Chicago 90, III. the dealer want to promote that advertising in his own selfish 


interest, you’ve got something 


SALES MANAGEM:NI 


Tieups with Related Products Lift Canned Peach Sales 65% 
Based on an interview with Stanley E. Plumb, Advertising and 
Merchandising Manager, California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board 


A downward trend in volume is reversed when the peach folks 


win massive merchandising support by mating peaches with 


products of General Mills, Pillsbury, General Foods and others 
} 
i 
Ff SALES CAMPAIGNS 
Our Distributors Told Us How to Sell a New Valve 
Robert A. Whitney, President, National Sales Executives, 


F By 
The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. 


An industrial arouses distributor interest in a new product by 
asking for advice, then building an introductory campaign on 


diabetes DARRIIONIIIOD i 6a. 6 ko vcs es cid 0% Rando de odelee a> 


SALESMANSHIP 


When the Sale Was All Fouled Up 


By Robert A. Whitney, President, National Sales Executives, 


Inc. 


Another yarn in SM’s series on memorable experiences in per- 
sonal selling 


SALES PROMOTION 


57 Manufacturers Join "Product-of-the-Week" Plan 


A merchandising-advertising-sampling plan started two years 
ago by James A. Coveney Co. spreads to 50 urban markets, 


creates some new local advertising 


SALES TRAINING 


How to Sell Hoists: Y & T Puts the Story into a Road Show 


By Terry Armstrong 


A traveling training clinic is touring the provinces of Yale & 
Towne to tell to distributors and their salesmen the story of the 


companys naw “heed Ge” BOtes. i... 65 cererncscnccsneeeens 


Let's Lend a Hand to the Schools In Training Our Future Salesmen! 
By Edward J. Hegarty, 


pliance Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Director Sales Training, Electric Ap- 


How Westinghouse is engaging in a program of participation 


in distributive education set up under the George Dean Act.... 
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T. R. TAKES 
HIGHEST COUNT 
BY ENCIRCLING 

SALES POTENTIALS 
AT THE TIME 
PURCHASE 
IS CONTEMPLATED 


<< Your sales message in Thomas Register 
will have the buyer’s attention when he 
is actually interested in buying your prod- 
uct. This is second in importance to your 
salesman being present at the precise 
moment. Remember... 

“Only T. R. satisfies T. R. clientele.” 


6500 TR Svettioes 
Cut Ce Wrong” 


HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY .ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 


96% ABC Paid Circulation 
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SIOUX CITY, 


IOWA 


This IS Corn! 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture has just 
estimated how big the latest world corn crop will 
be, when it is all added up. It has looked at the 
cornfields in the southern hemisphere, where the 
harvest is now under way, and added estimates 
from that harvest ‘o the crop already in gran- 
aries in the northern hemisphere. 
is 5,550 million bushels. 


Its best guess 


This total includes 3,535 million bushels from 
North America, 660 million bushels from Europe, 
595 million bushels from Asia, 245 million bushels 
from Africa and 365 million bushels from South 
America, 


It also includes the 369,567,103" bushels which 
Siouxland cornpickers threw into the world’s hop- 
per last fall. 


It takes only a moment’s arithmetic for any- 
one to realize that fertile Siouxland alone pro- 
duced one-fourteenth of the world’s corn erop in 
1949... or more than the whole continent of South 
America. 


The Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune 
serve this 56-county, four-state Siouxland terri- 
tory. There is no other metropolitan newspaper 
within 100 miles. Leadership in prestige and 
completeness of coverage make them the one sure, 
low-cost method of selling this great market. 


*Estimate compiled from State-Federal Divisions of Agricultural Statistics 
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Stalin knows it is impossible for his forces to 


have both bread and arms! 
Will Lissner bases his conclusions on data 
derived from official Soviet reports. For the last 


ten years editor of The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, he is also The New 
York Times’ authority on Russia. 

We believe this article timely and important. 
Copies of the issue containing it can be obtained 
from any Nation’s Business office for 50c. 


Tue ARTICLE is typical of the staple content 
of Nation’s Business, which serves more business 
men than any other business publication. 

Nation’s Business is not a news vehicle, nor a 
business manual or guidebook. It is not concerned 
with making bigger and better shipping clerks, the 
care and feeding of sales managers, smooth running 
billing systems and material conveyors, or ways 
and means of marrying the boss’ daughter and 


meeting the best people. 

Nation’s Business is a source of background. It 
attempts to apprise the man in business of issues 
and influences which affect all business, of causes 
rather than effects. And it treats comprehensively 
the problems which beset the business man in both 
his personal and occupational spheres. Within a 
year, iis content may range from flood control to 
fallen arches, property values to pension plans, 
Russi: to robot controls. It tries to interpret the 
significant and important economic, political, and 
socia: ‘actors before they become hard facts. 
see 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 


INE 


15, 1950 
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Enough business men like and want Nation’s 
Business to give this magazine larger circulation 
than any general business publication, currently 
more than 660,000 copies. And more than 90% 
of its readers pay $15 in advance for a three-year 
subscription. Its renewal rate of subscriptions is 
the highest in its field. 

As an advertising medium to business, Nation’s 
Business offers more market than any other general 


business magazine ...reaches more than twice as 
many men in business as the second publication in 
its field. And NB circulation not only includes big 
business... but when you’re all finished with the 
big time... there will still be 200,000 or more 
business men subscribers in small businesses and 
the small towns—that no other general business 
magazine reaches. 


Nation’s Business readers purchase for their 
companies, and for themselves and their families. 
Nation’s Business gives every advertiser effective, 
direct, and economical access to the best and 
biggest market in the world. 

If you don’t know as much as you should about 
this market and medium, call the nearest Nation’s 
Business office...and the sooner, the better. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


WE'LL TAKE VANILLA! 


The druggists of America are laying in larger stocks of 
bicarbonate of soda . . . Kids, the length and breadth of 
the land, are dreaming up more original and grandiose 
schemes for tapping allowance sources . . . Sign painters 
are re-ordering poster paint .. For out in Chicago, Lily- 
Tulip Cup Corporation has run off its finals—after a na- 
tion-wide series of regional contests—to choose the U.S. 
Champion Soda-Sundae Mixer. (Lily frowns on the term 
“soda-jerk”” as being unworthy of the art of those ice 
cream practitioners.) And as is increasingly the case in 
this matriarchy called the U.S.A., a woman has copped 
the honors, thumbs-down—or should we say scooper-up ? 


She’s Mrs. Anne Foster, who fought it out in chocolate, 
vanilla and strawberry, reinforced with salvos from 
whipped cream guns. For her trouble she got the Lily 
Mixrite Trophy, a gold ice cream scoop. Her winning 
concoction was called “Circus and Clown.” It consisted of 
layers of ice cream forming a circus ring, built up on a 
paper cup, cubes of ice cream stacked up, topped by an 
inverted cone hat. The clown’s face was made of whipped 
cream and gum drops. Animal crackers were at his feet 
and he carried a tiny parasol. 


For months Lily-Tulip had been touring the country, 
running off contests to garner the various regional champs. 
It brought the winners to Chicago. And it had on hand 
judges chosen to add grace and appropriateness to the oc- 


BET YOU CAN'T. . 
tackle Anne Foster's concoction? Well, it won the prize! 


. or would you feel brave enough to 


casion. The jury was composed of teen-agers and the 
judges were none other than Ivan Albright, the artist who 
has won a reputation for painting the exotic, and ‘\wo- 
Ton Baker, a radio entertainer who weighs in at slightly 


- over 400. On hand were newsreels, national picture maga- 


zines, wire services and reporters to record the event. 


A little Louisville gal almost won the prize but got 
nosed out. Her creation was ‘““The Colossal Horse’s Neck.” 


The white hope of Altoona submitted something called, 
“You’re Crazy If You Do, Crazy If You Don’t Eat It.” 
The judges didn’t award him the trophy, seemingly going 
along with the last half of his title. 


The entrant from Washington, D.C., burst forth in a 
rash of local pride. He created the “Washington Monu- 
ment,” which cost six dollars to make and took almost as 
many people to lift. It was built around 16 scoops of ice 
cream, a tower of bananas, a candy-sprinkle and three 
American flags. Not for nothing is its creator called “The 
Mad Genius of the Fountain.” 


Winning sundaes reposed momentarily in the Lily 
Museum of Ice Cream Art in hand-carved gold shadow 
boxes while press cameras preserved the melting creations 
for posterity. Finalists competed at a gold and mother-of- 
pearl fountain and Mrs. Foster mixed her final creation 
from an artist’s palatte with “Oils” of ice cream. 


e 
But after it was all over and eaten; the general con- 
census was that no matter how breathtaking modern 
sundaes are, they will never replace the good old-fashioned 
chocolate ice cream soda. 


LITTLE C.C.—STANDARD OIL LOVES YOU 


If you’ve ever been to San Francisco you’re familiar 
with the city’s bobbing little cable cars. For a visit to the 
City of Seven Hills which doesn’t include a hair-raising 
jaunt on one of these vehicles—part mountain goat, part 
omnibus—is as pointless as a hot dog without the mustard. 
For years the cable cars have been puffing up Nob Hiill 
and environs and dropping, with wild swoops, back do vn 
again. San Franciscans take it all calmly. But visitors 
emerge from a ride green around the gills and with eves 
dilated. But did you, as you took your ride, stop to th nk 
that these nostalgic cars are pioneers—that they aided he 
industrial and economic growth of San Francisco by °n- 
abling the development of previously inaccessible part: of 
the city? 


No less an organization than Standard Oil Comp:ny 
of California knows it and has paid homage to the lowly 
cable car. The company has made a motion picture- oF 
rather it commissioned Motion Picture Service Comp. .ny 
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AS HOOSIER AS THE 


“RAGGEDY MAN’ 


(That famous character from the poems of 


the beloved Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley ) 


te the Top Interest Spot in Indiana’s Largest Sunday Newspaper 
Edited for, about, and by Hoosiers, and printed in full color, 
The Indianapolis Star Magazine has something special for every 
member of the family. That's why it’s the favorite section of the fast 
growing Sunday Star—now at an all-time circulation peak of 
271,805* families! A member of the Locally-Edited Group, its 
tabloid-size pages offer monotone to full-color for most effective 
presentations Learn more about Indiana's No. 1 Sunday 
advertising medium .. . available in the Metropolitan Group, 


or individually through ... 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY ee NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*Publishers’ Statement, Ist Quarter, 1950 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


GET ALONG ... little cable car. Even tho’ there's a move 
afoot to scuttle you, you've got powerful friends aboard. 


of San Francisco to make it—whose undisguised hero is 
the cable car. The picture is called “San Francisco’s Age- 
less Cable Cars,” a title which gives away Standard Oil’s 
burning love. It is to be used in the company’s public re- 
lations motion picture service and will be available for 
showing, free, too—to civic, church,. club and social 
groups—complete with an SO man and the equipment 
necessary to show it. 

The 16 mm sound and color film—it takes 22 minutes 
to show—has already had its “preem,” as they call it in 
California—and has made a trial run over the company’s 
territory of seven states: Oregon, Washington, California, 


Arizona, Nevada, Idaho and Utah. It’s also had iss first 
showing over television. And it will be the feature 9} 
a Gay 90’s party this month in San Francisco. The party 
is being given, to raise battle funds, by the Save-The. 
Cable-Cars Association. Seems there’s a move on ‘o get 
rid of the cable cars—some people think they've outlived 
their usefulness—and the Association is fighting th idea 
tooth and cable. 


The film begins with the invention of the cable car, 
in 1873, by Andrew S. Hallidie, a Scot who hated to see 
all those hills going to waste. Ever since then San Fran- 
ciscans have been hauling themselves up and down steep 
hills via their beloved cars. 


On the more technical side, the picture takes the v ewer 
on a tour of the cable car house at California and Hyde 
Streets and lets him in on some of the mysteries of cable 
car operation. If he’s always wondered what happens 
when a cable goes put of commission he finds out: Seems 
there’s an automatic signal device which rings a bell in 
the house. Another automatic device welds the car to the 
tracks. It stops traffic but no one gets hurt. Voila! 


It took a whole year to film the picture. And Standard 
Oil is as proud of it as punch. As F.R. “Hap” Meyer, 
di$trict manager: of the company in San Francisco, says: 
“Our company here has grown with San Francisco. We 
have a lot of civic pride in it. We hope this picture will 
be a cultural contribution.” 


So don’t you worry, little cable car. Standard Oil of 
California loves you. 


THE ANSWER TO ALL SALES PROBLEMS 


oo The answer, of course, is people. The more you know about 
them the closer you are to solving your sales problems. 
You learn a lot about people when you test the South Bend 

_S market. “Test Town, U.S.A.” is perfectly typical of the na- 

\ Gy tion’s industrial-agricultural structure. It is self-contained. 

oP It provides controlled distribution. It is covered to satura- 

tion by one newspaper—and only one. Get the facts. Write 
for new 1950 market data book,“Test Town, U.S.A.” It’s free. 


Soulh Mend 
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STORY. BROOKS & FINLEY. INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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IND. 
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PHILCO CORP.: 


Raymond B. George (left) is named vice-president—merchandising of the Television 
and Radio Division; Walter H. Eichelberger (center), vice-president—merchandising, 
and James M. Skinner, Jr., (right), general sales manager, of the Refrigeration Division. 


NEWS REEL 


JOHN W. MILLER 


Sales manager of American Hydraulics, Inc., is 
elected to board of directors; he directs sales of the 
firm's jacks and Luther hand and power grinders. 


J. DWIGHT McCLURE 


Promoted to manager of ore sales, a newly created 
position, for the Great Lakes Carbon Corp., he was 
previously sales manager of the Los Angeles Div. 


A. PAUL BURTON 


Newly elected vice-president of W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia, started with the firm as a sales- 
man in 1940 and has been sales manager since 1948. 


BERNARD F. SEARS 


For the past four years general sales manager of 
the Rival Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been elevated to vice-president in charge of sales. 


Outstanding Success!" 


— says G. B. BURRUS, President, Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. | 


141-store promotion shows how the tremendous |) wit! 
impact of The Saturday Evening Post plus the |) thar 
promotion know-how of a leading drug chain 
can work together to increase store traffic 
and boost sales of Post Recognized Values. 9) scie 
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For seventeen days the entire chain of 141 Peoples drug 
stores plugged into the terrific selling power generated each 
week by The Saturday Evening Post. And, as usual, sales and 
store traffic went up, up, up—‘“‘beyond expectations” accord- 
ing to Peoples executives. It happens again and again. In 
every neighborhood, in every community, retail operators , 
have found that the surest way to fatten profits is to get Thi 
behind and push Post Recognized Values — those high- 305 
quality, high-demand items advertised in the Post. On these you 
pages is the full story of the Peoples-Post promotion. Similar 
promotions will shortly be conducted by the Katz stores in 
Kansas City, Dow in Cincinnati, and Skillern in Dallas. 
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utives and managers of the Peoples drug stores quarters for Post Recognized Values, this 

sat down with representatives of The Saturday eight-page advertisement appeared in the @ display material to catch the e 
Evening Post at a “‘briefing’”’ dinner; Here, the whole Washington Evening Star during the promotion. In shoppers. This carefully planned mat 
program of the promotion was outlined and ex- it, all Post-advertised items—already pre-sold in medallions, ribbons, showcards, signs, 
plained in detail. millions of Post homes — were displayed and priced. tie-in price tags. 


Shortly before the promotion began, key exec- To spread the news that Peoples was head- 
7 2 Peoples stores took advantag« 


3 Here’s a typical window displa} 
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| . , , . 
' rest'it-producing Mechanics-Science field! 


| POPULAR MECHANICS’ record- 


breaking circulation has been reached 
with a per-copy price 40 per cent higher 
than the next highest priced magazine 


§ in the field. POPULAR MECHANICS, 
§ at 35 cents, outsells all other mechanics- 


science magazines—priced from 25 cents 
down to 15 cents. 


This extra circulation bonus—now 
305,803 over the guarantee—means 
your advertising dollars get more read- 
ers, more response, more action than 
ever before. And no increase in rates! 


- 
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dozen 


Month after month, POPULAR 
MECHANICS delivers to you the best 
man in every dozen... the man with 
the alert, inquisitive, wide-open “‘P.M. 
Mind” . . . the man who reads ads de- 
liberately . . . the most interested prospect 
you could find. That’s the reason for 
POPULAR MECHANICS’ famed pull- 
ing power—the power to pull inquiries, 
pull mail orders or pull men into retail 
outlets to ask for products by brand 
name. Get the full story and you'll put 
POPULAR MECHANICS high on your 
schedule for any man-bought product 
from shoes to shampoo. 


This is the V. P. 

in Charge of Sales, who 
was deluged with orders 
when his product story 
was told to 1,000,000* 
MEN who read and own 
The Elks Magazine. 


*Dec. 1949 ABC statement— 
928,010 circulation—a substantial 
bonus over guaranteed 850,000 
on which current rates are based. 
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YOU'LL SELL IT... 
iF YOU TELL IT IN 


New York + Chicago + Detroit 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


A 
/ / B.D.S.A.A. 


Printed Bal- 

loons put ad- 

vertising pres- 
sure where 
you want it— 
in the home. 
Yes sir—B.D. 
S.A.A.—Best 
Doggone 
Sales Aids 
Available. 


Write Department C for 
complete information. 


EAGLE RUBBER CO. INC 
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Maybe it’s just as well Teddy 
Roosevelt isn’t President. We would 
have been in a_ shooting-war with 
Russia one hour after our unarmed 
plane was downed over Latvia by 
Soviet gunfire. 


Our chambermaid (at the hotel) 
has a cute name for a pet rabbit: 
‘“Hopalong Cassidy.” 


J. H. Wilson, s.p.m. of Sherer- 
(jillett, makers of commercial refrig- 
erators, Marshall, Michigan, picks up 
The New Yorker for saying that the 
man “‘asked for’ a fifth of milk. It’s 
strictly a self-service item now, says 
Reader Wilson. 


Heresy is something that shouldn't 
happen to a dogma. 


Young blades never complain of a 
sore pitching-arm from pitching woo. 


Trying to light a pipe in a strong 
wind calls for the power of mind over 
matches. 

7 


A thought for this week, as The 


New Yorker would say: “The new 
Cadillac is new!” 


o 
Key West was originally Cayo 
Hueso ... “hueso” being Spanish for 


“bone,” in case you care. 
© 
And speaking of bones, a crap- 
game is a fool’s pair-o’-dice. 
. 


History tells us that the famous 
Audubon was out studying birds 
while his wife earned the living. 
Nice work, and apparently he could 
get it. 

. 

“Plenty of lemons now,” says Sun- 

kist. Anybody we know ? 
s 


In line with an old gag, 1 wonder 
if Senator Kerr ever gets any mail 
beginning: “Dear Sir, you Kerr’? 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


HEADLINE PARADE 


How to drive a real 


bargain. 
—Buick. 


At St. Moritz, even the waiters 
skate.—Craven “A” Cigarettes. 


The Secret of Sock.—McGraw- 
Hill. 


Wayward light is disciplined for 
better television!—R. C. A. 


Even its bad grammar didn’t keep 
it from landing on top of the Hit 


Parade: “If I Knew You Were 
Coming, I'd ‘a’ Baked a Cake.” 
J 


Wonder if Science would get any- 
where by crossing a skunk with an 


Air-Wick ? 


A so-called mercy killer claimed 
his mind was blank. Unfortunately, 
the cartridge wasn’t. 


Everybody except the late Will 
Rogers knows somebody he could do 
without ; so maybe we could bring in 


Displaced Persons on an exchange 
basis. 
The Voice of America program 


might strike a more popular vein as 
“Stop the Muzhik.” 


ae 

BACHELOR: A bird who tired of 

carrying the torch for an old flame. 
. 

War-time taxes are pilot-fish ring 

the soft underbelly of business. 
a 

Plants, like humans, drink a |:t of 

water after they’ve been potted 
. 

A Portland, Ore., man telephoned 
United Press and asked that somone 
come over and pick up his pant~ for 
pressing. His mistake would ave 
been more understandable if he had 
called New York’s Knickerb. cker 


Press. 
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with over 7 million sales messages 


im the First 3 Markets of the country 


In the marketing areas of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia where nearly % of all the U.S. 
families live, and over % of all U.S. retail sales are 


made, First 3 Markets Group delivers a heavily 


concentrated circulation in excess of 7,000,000. 


the group 


Sunday 


onan MARKETS GROUP 


rk 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 


New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


Picture Sections » Magazine Sections 


Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


ancisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 . Los Angeles 17, Cal., 1127 Wilshire Blud., MIChigan 0578 
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Continued high volume for 


Southern hardware trade indicated 
by this market’s building boom 


Addition of thousands of new dwellings 
means increased sales for hardware 


stores in Southern and Southwestern states. 


More than one-third of the new urban 
dwelling units built in the country 
last year are located in the South and 
Southwest. 

First quarter construction reports 
show that this region continues its 
leadership, with residential permits 
running well ahead of last year. 

Other important economic factors 
point to good business down South. 
Of the 114 million workers affected 
by the 75¢ minimum wage law, over 
1 million live in the South and South- 
west. This means that more than 
$200 million will be added to South- 
ern pay rolls. 

Higher wage scales, industrial ex- 
pansion, farm mechanization — these 
and all other indices assure a con- 
tinued strong demand in this market 
for all consumer lines. 


% of U.S. Total 


Use SOUTHERN HARDWARE and get the 
market-wide dealer support you need 


New England _ 34,232 


Mid. Atlantic 


W. North Central 23,208| 


E. North Central 


Circulation is over 11,000 monthly. Cover- 
age of the market’s hardware jobbers and 
wholesalers is complete. Paid circulation to 
cai 00 ie ik ee Oita Southern retailers is approximately twice 
Bureau of Labor Statisties that of any other hardware business paper. 
Because it carries your advertising to 
thousands of worthwhile outlets you would 
otherwise miss, SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
is indispensable for any program seeking 
true national coverage. Use SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE and build Southern sales now. 


South & Southwest 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 5, Ga. 


In a publication called ‘“Floo: ing,” 
if I remember, there was a vara 
about a man who took the same ~able 
in a restaurant each day, and a’ ways 
had a carrot sticking out of onc ear, 
After a month, though, he swi:ched 
to a stalk of celery. Asked about jt 
by an observer, he said, simply: “No 
carrots.” 


The ancient argument about «win 
beds versus double beds seems ‘0 be 
answered by the designers of to:ay’s 
bedrooms, einto which you couldn't 
squeeze a pair of twin beds with a 
shoe-horn and a bag of glove-powder, 


In spite of the good work done by 
the Plus Forty Club, seekers of adver- 
tising assistance continue to say: 
“Prefer man under 35.” 

e 
NIT—“You say she walked out on 
the wedding-ceremony ?” 
wiTt—“Yeah; she thought the 
preacher said: ‘Do you take this 


woman for your awful wedded 
wife?’ ” 


The Harris D. McKinney Or- 
ganization, technical and _ industrial 
advertising, Philadelphia, is out with 
a helpful brochure, called “Q & A 

. . on selecting the right advertising 
agency.” Contents: A brief introduc- 
tion, 35 questions & answers, an 
amazing footnote. 


It doesn’t follow that the North- 
west Mounties entrust their savings 
to a mountebank. 


Nash Motors has a Rambler model 
this year. Who remembers when that 
was the name of the whole line? Or, 
before that, when it was the Jeffery? 


Buying sterling for a June bride 
makes you more conscious than ever 
of the excise. 


a 
I’m intrigued by what seems to be 
called “Day-glo” . . . a luminous 
paint resembling raspberry soda. It 


really glows like Neon, even in ‘lay- 
time. 


Silly quickie going around: “I: it’s 
a girl, I'll call it ‘Denise;’ but, i: it’s 
a boy, I'll call it ‘Denephew’.” 


PLAGIARISM: Shear gall. 


They call him “Banana,” a bir: on 
TV said, because his father vas 
“Ben” and his mother was “An: 2. 
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... like California without the 


Billion DollarNalley of the Bees 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


Media Records for all 1949 
rank it 2nd in the West in 
total daily advertising lin- 
aze. Reaches 9 out of 10 
families in ABC city zone 
half of all families in 
unty trading area. 


THE 7 
BILLION.’ 


i 


DOLLAR 


VALLEY 
v4 


THE MODESTO BEE 


Reaches 9 out of 10 families 
in Modesto, where per capita 
food sales are 323% above 
U.S. average! Has 714 times 
more circulation in Stanislaus 
County than any other daily. 


THE FRESNO BEE 


Reaches 9 out of 10 families 
in ABC city zone. . . half 
of all families in 4-county 
ABC trading area. Largest 
newspaper between S.F. and 
L.A. Located in nation’s #2 
test market. 


Don't lie down on the job in California’s Billion 
Dollar Valley —don’t depend on coast papers. If 
you do, you miss a market with higher food sales 
than Philadelphia . . . greater total retail sales than 
all Maryland.* Because the Valley is in inland 
California. And San Francisco and Los Angeles 
papers don’t get around there, any more than 
Philadelphia papers do in Pittsburgh. 

You cover the Valley only when you schedule 
its own leading papers — the three McClatchy 
newspapers. Each of them is the favorite in its 
own rich area. Together, The Sacramento Bee, 
The Modesto Bee and The Fresno Bee cover the 
whole Billion Dollar Valley as does no other 
newspaper combination — local or West Coast. 


*Sales Management's 1949 Copyrighted Survey 


M‘Clatchy Newspapers 


National Representatives .. 
New York * Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


Get in Step with the People 
You Want to Sell. . . 


GO VISUAL 


People have always preferred 
to be shown rather than read 
or just listen. This is the age 
of visual selling and teaching 
—when people are reading less 
and seeing more . . . films, tele- 
vision, picture magazines and 
newspapers. 


Whether you're trying to get 
a story across to salesmen, con- 
plant employees, 
you’re always surer of results 


sumers or 


when you show them. 


For prompt, fast, guaranteed 
service, get in touch today 
with: 


WILLIAM J. GANZ CO. 


Producers of Motion Pictures & 
Slidefilms 


40 East 49th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-1443 


‘ 
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Homeeiury 


...1n 1946, The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., world’s leading manu- 
facturer of portable electric tools 
for industrial and automotive 
use,introduced its “Home-Utility” 
line for homes, farms,hobby shops. 


..+ in 1949, consistent con- 
sumer advertising, intensive mer- 
chandising, special promotions 
helped boost “Home- Utility’ sales 
to a volume of major importance 
in all B & D tool sales. 

... since 1930, Black & Decker 

has been a client of 


an\ant, [Jugdale 


Advertising Since 1912 
BALTIMORE 
Write ...Wire... Call Today 
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WASHINGTON 


Bulla Board, 


CONGRESS 


> The bill cutting excise taxes, as it 
develops day by day, may be too good 
to be true. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, almost as if sub- 
ject to a compulsion neurosis, % do- 
ing exactly what its members from the 
beginning determined to avoid—let- 
ting the bill get top heavy. 

After the committee finished with 
excises themselves, it started adding 
all sorts of things that look nice and 
please people—but reduce Treasury 
revenues. So, there’s the great 
question overhanging everything of 
whether the bill, as it stands so far, 
will invite a veto. Late in the session 
the Committee hadn’t even started to 
find ways for restoring the revenues 
that had been given up. 


> The Lobbying Investigation rec- 
ords by now provide pretty good 
source material for a textbook on how 
to influence Congressmen. The proper 
technique, as so far elucidated, more 
resembles that of an established house 
carefully providing proper service to 
its customers than of one blazing 
trails for new products. 

The professionals get to know their 
friends — more particularly, their 
friends on the important committees. 
For these they offer continuous serv- 
ice—drafting bills, research, technical 
advice, writing speeches. The lobby 
establishes itself as a source of help. 
It earns its way. 

Meanwhile, it also does a public re- 
lations job among the constituents. 
Efforts to build up public opinion in 
favor of a given cause are not under- 
taken all over the country, which is 
too expensive, but in the districts of 
strategically placed Congressmen. 

For instance, building lobbies con- 
sider that they are licked insofar as 
big city opinion is concerned. Big 
cities want everything the lobbies are 
against—public housing, rent control, 
etc. So, it is the town councils whose 
resolutions are solicited and then 
mailed to Congress. It so happens that 
the small towns pull a disproportion- 
ate political weight. It’s supposed to 


cost about $5,000 to do an adequate 
publicity job in a community of 25. 
000 people. 

Bringing vast mobs to Washington 
to buttonhole Congressmen is wasted 
train fare. It was tried on the rent- 
control bills: The shabbiest looking 
property owners were sent. Senators 
and Congressmen got mad. The prop- 
erty owners were not acquainted with 
what was going on; they didn’t know 
the records of the people they ap- 
proached ; they were rude. It develops, 
however, that the stunt is useful in 
another respect: The Washington 
junkets give people the feeling that 
their organizations are useful and that 
they themselves are doing something. 
Marches to Washington are organ- 
ized both by the Right and the Left. 


> The Committee investigating Mo- 
nopolies hopes to put the heat on the 
biggest companies, via the stockhold- 
ers. The tortuous hearings on steel, 
as the testimony is read by some of 
the Committee members, show that 
U.S. Steel stockholders, for instance, 
would benefit if their shares were 
swapped for separate shares in the 
various plants. (Editor’s note: See 
feature article, this issue, on U.S. 


Steel Corp.) 


> The Senate Social Security bill 
covers driver-salesmen and most in- 
surance salesmen. An insurance sales- 
man probably would be excluded it 
he worked about equally for several 
companies ; if most of his time goes to 
one company, that company becomes 
his employer. The apparently inde- 
pendent contractors covered i: the 
House bill, on the other hand, are 
excluded. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISS'ON 


> As the Senate passed the basing- 
point bill, Federal Trade Comm ssion 
lawyers had built up an inventory o 
about 20 cases, not yet boiled ‘own 
into formal complaints, based mere oF 
less on the famous Cement dec sion. 
Now, their work must be e ited. 
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THEY GOT THE FACTS 
FROM FORBES 


/ Vaseline 


t a 
| \aseline 
io 


ACCENT ON APPEARANCE is the object of 
this 3-dimensional display on ‘Vaseline’ 
Cream Hair Tonic. The “‘just-combed- 
look” and its effect on the opposite sex are 
clearly reproduced by this compact, 7- 
color, spirit-varnished unit created and 
lithographed by Forbes. 


ACCENT ON GOOD TASTE is reflected in 
the handsome artwork and instructive 
copy of these folders for Taylor Wine Com- 
pany. Lithographed in four colors on one 
side and two on the other by Forbes. 
Taylor's advertising agency is Moser & 
Cotins, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


ACCENT ON MULTIPLE SALES is the theme 


ol t ckage insert punfully suggesting 
live 4 numbers” to help men “keep 
preset le longer.” This point-of-use tie- 
in W ational advertising is a Forbes 
ma vroduction. Mennen’s shave prod- 
uct ertlising agency is Duane Jones Co. 
ACCE'" ON FACTS gives extra impact to 
For duced merchandising material. 
For icts come from experience, con- 
un tudies and unique facilities in 
ti shy, letterpress, web-gravure and 
a ing under one-roof management 


Col \sk the Man from Forbes to tell 


15, 1950 


4 DIONT KNOW THOSE PACKAGE 
INSERTS WERE LOADED/ 
(sith Sales..thar1s..) 


WN /- 


| 
Why surprise your dealers with brisk repeat | 
| 


business on your product when you can 
easily teach them to expect it? Just join 
the firms whose package inserts are 
impact-packed by the Facts from Forbes 
... then bragged about! Results 

are immediate, our clients say. 


FORBES LITHOGRAPH CO. 


BOSTON 


Lelives Mearchanibsing Impact 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND © * CHICAGO + ROCHESTER 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 88 of a Series 


Commercial Credit 
Company was founded 
in Baltimore 38 years 
ago to make 
Operating Cash 
available to 
Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers through 
a Commercial 
Financing Plan. 


Commenotat Cazpit Company. Lro. 
Gover Secaee Buitoine 
Bastimomn 2. oa 


Cc MMERCTAL 
| CREDITPLAN 


‘ 


a letterhead of QUALITY 


gives credit to your business 


Commercial Credit Company, while still operating from its headquarters 
in Baltimore, now has more than 300 offices throughout the United States 
and Canada. It has Capital and Surplus of over one hundred million 
dollars. Its wide variety of financing services are being used by businesses 
and individuals to a total of two billion dollars annually. 


Naturally, such a company desires to convey a feeling of integrity in every 
phase of its business...and understanding the importance of the impres- 
sion letterheads make upon their recipients, Commercial Credit chooses 
Strathmore paper to express this integrity. 


Look at your own company letterhead objectively. Consider the design... 
the feel of the paper...the total impression. Does it say your firm is one 
of sound character and fine reputation? Is it a good representation of 
your company today? If not, have your letterhead supplier submit designs 
on Strathmore expressive bond and writing papers to discover how much 
quality and prestige a letterhead can carry. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATA MOR oe: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Does or doesn’t the change allow 
them to proceed? For the pst two 
years, it’s been pretty hard for Com. 
mission lawyers to know just what to 
do. The decisions proscribing basing 
points had to be used since complaints 
came in. On the other hand, ® super. 
structure of cases based on a decision 
that Congress seemed to dislike mj 
eventually collapse. 

Meanwhile, as shown in t! 
gressional Record, the Federa! 
Commission finds that most 
companies are individually absorbing 
freight. Now, of course, there’s no 
doubt whatever that this is legal. 


> The new law, canceling the old 
decision against Standard Oil of In. | 
diana, lets you cut a price “in good | 
faith” to meet that of a competitor, 
The stuff you’re selling must be of 
“like grade and quality” with com- ff 
petitors, which may create complica- f 
tions in the case of branded products. J 
The Courts won’t accept a “good } 
faith” defense if your price cuts copy 
an illegal pricing system. This may 
build up into complications when f 
the concern you’re copying also was 
meeting competition in “good faith.” 
The FTC lawyers don’t know yet f 


how the cases stand. 


COMMERCE 


& Prodded by a Senate investigation 
of transport subsidies, Civil Aeronav- 
tics Administration men are talking § 
about a grand reorganization of air 
routes. Feeder lines and express lines 
would be divorced ; then feeders alone 
would receive subsidies since, evi 
dently, long trips make money. The 
scheme has lots of buys. For instance, 
there’s no clear-cut dividing line be- 
tween feeder and main routes. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


> There’s a lot of gossip that FCC 
won't decide the color TV issue on 
the technical merits of competing sy* 
tems alone. There are also supposed 
to be questions of “public policy. 
Monopoly must be avoided. Since fj 
RCA is the biggest company, people 
think that it starts with a handicap. 


&> FCC has received requests from 
both the Civil Liberties Union and 
the CIO to refuse FM licenses t0 
broadcasters whose programs ae 0! 
“captive audiences” in streetca’; ané 
buses. A staff study of the issue wa 
completed some time ago, but ha 
been shuttled back and forth be weet 
the writers and the Council’s office. 
It hasn’t yet reached the Comm ssi0®. 
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OUTL” OK ROSY, SAYS SNYDER 


No s snificant elements of weakness such as those which 


e always preceded downturns have thus far appeared 
have < 'S prece 
‘n the business picture, says Secretary of the Treasury, 
John \V. Snyder. 


“On cvery hand there is evidence that an era of dynamic 
progress is under way. There is clear evidence, too, that 
this advance is not being impelled by a speculative credit 
expansion, as so often has happened in the past. Instead 
it is a soundly financed movement, deriving its basic 
strength from a broad and expanding consumer demand. 
This evidence appears in the published statistics of popu- 
lation growth of incomes and retail trade, of industrial 
production.” 


Mebbe so—and we all hope he is right, but he is a 
politician, in an election year. 


It does seem to be true that people consider themselves 
better off. A recent poll by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion in cities and towns of 2,500 and over shows that 
more people consider themselves “more prosperous” than 
at any time since the war ended. The feeling of prosperity 
is approximately the same in all income groups, the 
general average being 30% more prosperous, 46% about 
the same, 21% less prosperous, 3% don’t know. 


A survey among farmers might not have indicated so 
much optimism. Economic historians point out that years 
of real prosperity show farm income as being one-seventh 
of total national income. When the farm percentage 
drops below that figure a national downturn has always 
followed. Perhaps the relationship will not persist in 
the future, but—just for the record—the farm percentage 
last year, and to date this year, is down to one-ninth. 
An offsetting factor is the great accumulated cash savings 
of the farmer, and his relative freedom from debt. He 
has the money, if he wants to spend it, but he isn’t as 
well off on current income as he was up to 1948. 


ALMA MATER NOT SO TAX FREE NOW 
TI e United States Tax Court has ruled that the C. F. 


Mueller Co., nationally known macaroni manufacturer, 
canno. claim tax exempt status as “a corporation organized 
excl ely for educational purposes.” An appeal to the 
Unit! States Supreme Court is indicated. 

S 1947 the company has been owned (subject 
to in from the Prudential Insurance Company of 
An \) by alumni of New York University, and “‘no 
pai its income or property shall inure . . . to other 
tha w York University for the exclusive benefit of 


| of Law.” 


ts issue of December 15, 1949, SALES MIANAGE- 
eatured “Alma Mater Is in Business Now—Tax 
by A. G. Mezerik, and the Mueller case was one 


15, 1950 


by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1950 


of many cases mentioned where ‘universities are com- 
peting with private business on a tax exempt basis. Total 
income involved runs to more than $150 million. 


Judge Murdock wrote: “Exemption could have a 
vicious effect upon non-exempt competitors because the 
exempt corporation might be able to undersell its com- 
petitors as a result of the tax advantage and thus either 
drive them out of business or absorb them through its 
unlimited power to expand.” 


“SALESMEN" WHO DON'T SELL 


Both Sylvia Porter of the New York Post and her 
secretary were in the market last month for new cars. 
By personal visits and by telephone they shopped retail 
outlets for six makes. 


Not a single salesman tried to do a real selling job. 
Completely missing were such elementary moves as trying 
to pin the prospect down on an order blank or even 
getting the name and address. One of the “‘best”’ solicita- 
tions was a telephone call to a Studebaker showroom 
where, “he apparently was anxious to move the car but 
he didn’t know how to go about selling it, for he didn’t 
ask my name, didn’t volunteer his, didn’t try to make an 
appointment. He had the merchandise; I had the need. 
But he didn’t know how to get us together.” 


How much “sell” are retail salespeople putting behind 
your product? 
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THE TREND IS TO THE SUBURBS 


While complete returns on the 1948 Census of Business 
will not be available for several more weeks, enough data 
are ready now to draw several conclusions which are of 
signal importance to all marketing men: 


(1) The number of stores in the 32 largest cities (250,- 
000 population and ower) is decreasing. In 1939 there 
were 432,707 outlets, now only 395,506, or a drop vf 9%. 


(2) Dollar sales gains for stores in the big cities are 
low as compared with outlying areas. Stores in the 32 
largest cities gained 181%, while those in the balance of 
their metropolitan areas gained 229%, and the nation as a 
whole gained 211%. 


(3) The outside suburban areas (the metropolitan area county 
districts outside the central city) gained in number of stores. 
In 1939 there were 223,792 stores; in 1948 there were 236,690, 
a gain of 6%. 


The decline in number of stores was felt by all but 5 
of the 32 largest cities. Exceptions to the general rule 
were: 


Number of Stores 
1939 1948 
rE Oe bce. ds 60aee vas 7,074 
Birmingham 5 3,078 
Dallas 4,660 


Houston ‘ 5,799 
Memphis . 3,528 


But there were no exceptions to the rule that the 
outside areas gained in dollar sales to a greater extent 
than the central city. In 14 metropolitan areas the outside 
gains over 1939 exceeded 300%: 


Balance 


of Area 


Los Angeles 338% 
San Francisco-Oakland 324 
WMI, SUR. bain ds ses dovvenes 368 


PERSONAL SAVING 


IN THE U.S. 


— 
BILLIONS 
or pouars e_—‘I8. 


‘AS “46 “47 ‘48 ‘49 
& SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, W. Vom 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Dallas 
Denver 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Memphis 
New Orleans 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 


S.M. ON THE SPOT 


The accuracy of SM’s Survey of Buying Power esti. 
mates is being tested as 1948 Census of Business figures 
are released. While not even these Census figures are 
precisely accurate, for reasons outlined in the June | 
feature, “How Good Is the Business Census ?’’, paze 102. 
they must be accepted as “official,” and used as a base 
for projections in inter-census years. 


In general, the Survey of Buying Power estimates tum 
out to have been very close in the large marketing centers, 


Here are the Government figures and SM’s for the 5} 
metropolitan areas with central cities of 1,000,000 popu. | 


lation. Figures are in millions of dollars: 


SM’s % 


Census SM Deviation 


New York $12,619 $12,414 
Chicago 5,865 
Los Angeles 5,036 
Philadelphia 3,334 
I 5 conics ins latetareaes 3,426 


Total, 5 largest city areas 29,618 30,075 


The detailed breakdown of New York City sales shows 


that the Survey of Buying Power.was far more than 
“adequate” as a measuring stick of sales possibilities: 


SM’s % 


Census SM __ Deviation 


Bronx $ 886 
Brooklyn 1,905 
Manhattan 3,767 
Queens 1,206 
Richmond 138 


8,000 7,902 —1.2 
Balance of Metropolitan Area 4,619 4,481 —3.0 


SALES MANAGEMENT is adjusting its base figures for 
1948 as Census returns are released, and there is every 
reason to believe that future Surveys will be even more 
accurate than those which were published during the 
Forties. During the 10-year period between 193° and 
1948 population increased only 13%, while the volume 
of retail sales was trebled, with cyclonic changes in 
counties ranging from a decline of 75% in one :iocky 
Mountain county to increases as high as 700% in others. 
That the Survey of Buying Power estimates could be # 
close as they were in the important counties and c ies 5 
a great tribute to the staff work of the magazine per 
sonnel and that of the Econometric Institute, wi °re 4 
four-man team headed by Dr. Jay M. Gould wor <s ™ 
the Survey estimates throughout the year. 


PHILIP SALISB JRY 
Editor 
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: VERSATILE—On the theme “Only steel can do so many jobs so (through Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn). This campaign spot- 

4 well,” United States Steel supports its individual-product advertis- lights the "USS" label as "your guide to quality steel." It shows 
ing in more than 300 business, trade and farm publications with that steel, tailor-made for specific purposes, does everything from 
' a series of monthly double-spreads in five general magazines helping to mend broken jaws to bridging and channeling rivers. 
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BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


. | Big Steel Sets Out to Sell 


Facing tough competition from smaller and more flexible 


lume 

5 in 

Lock} 

hers. 

be 2 | 

es is ai 1uch more important to own 

per- an t than a mill,” the vice-presi- 

rea (dent charge of sales of United 

5 on Sta: teel Corp. of Delaware said 
las numer (SM, July 1) before 
the ttalo convention of National 
In il Advertisers Association. 

JRY ded that “unless the product 


sold at a profit . . . the pro- 
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steel makers and from other materials; strapped by costs 
by and curbs, U. S. Steel girds 4,000 salespeople to expand 
and $2.3 billion volume and check declining share of market. 


ducing unit becomes, overnight, a 
heavy liability.” 

Many times, David F. Austin has 
emphasized that the Nation’s future 
“rests largely in the hands of its half- 
million salesmen.” 

The 4,000 people who sell the 
products of U. S. Steel to some 110,- 
000 customers have a lot of mills to 


“keep’—and a lot of workers and 
shareholders. Costs of producing steel 
are soaring so high that idle facilities 
might bring ruin. 

Despite the six-week steelworkers’ 
strike of last fall, Big Stee! rolled up 
a $2.3 billion sales volume in 1949— 
a figure exceeded only by the $2.5 
billion of 1948. After paying 40.5% 
of the $2.3 billion to 290,000 em- 
ployes and 39.1% for products and 
services bought, and allowing about 
$120 million for wear and exhaustion 
of equipment and $182 million for 
taxes, the corporation emerged with 
a net income-to-sales ratio of 7.2%. 

This ratio was the highest since 
1941. During the war it averaged 
only 3.3%. 

Meanwhile, 


consumers have 
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stopped pushing each other around 
trying to buy steel. Smaller, special- 
ized, more flexible, more “‘convenient” 
and sometimes more “expedient” 
steelmakers, are pressing their advan- 
tages. Competitive metals and alloys 
and other materials, some of them 
angeled by Uncle Sam in wartime, 
are fighting for stronger footholds. 

In addition to 200 other steel com- 
panies, Big Steel today must compete 
in different fields with aluminum, 
magnesium, copper, cast iron and 
other metals, as well as with glass, 
rubber, wood, paperboard, asbestos 
and an endless variety of plastics. 


Aluminum for Cooking 


Aluminum, for instance, has nosed 
out steel for first place in cooking 
utensils. Asbestos, wood, aluminum 
and tar paper are competing vigor- 
ously for farm roofing. Glass and 
paper and plastics and aluminum are 
making things tough for steel tinplate 
containers. 

And while meeting all of these, on 
all fronts, Big Steel must protect it- 
self on the flanks from men in Wash- 
ington who would slap still more 
taxes and restrictions on large com- 
panies, and in the rear from all those 
across the country who first would 
bleed it to death, then socialize it. 

If Irving S. Olds, board chairman, 
and Benjamin F. Fairless, president 
of U. S. Steel, sometimes get a bit 
impatient, it’s because their primary 
job is to keep Big Steel in business. 

They don’t apologize for Big 
Steel’s bigness. Before the Celler com- 
mittee (formally known as the Sub- 
committee on the Study of Monopoly 
Power of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary) in Washington in late 
April, Ben Fairless said: 

“United States Steel Corp. is suc- 
cesstul; it is profitable; it is efficient, 
and it is a large enterprise. These 
are the simple facts and I am proud 
of them.” 

Big Steel’s success, profitability and 
efficiency may not yet be all that Fair- 
less could hope for. 

And by some standards, it isn’t 
even very big. 

In relation to the total steel in- 
dustry volume, Big Steel is only about 
half as big as when it was founded, 
in 1901. In a sense, it “owned” mar- 
kets then. If you needed steel, the 
odds were two to one you got it from 
U. S. Steel—which was then turning 
out 66% of the industry’s total.* 

But while ingot capacity of the 
industry has increased five times since 
then, U. S. Steel's has only trebled. 
For 15 years it has provided only 


“See Pictograph, “How Big is Big,” on p. 70. 
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about 33% of the total. ( Next in size 
are Bethlehem Steel, with 16°-, and 
Republic, 11%.) 

The Big Three of American in- 
dustry are General Motors, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and U. S. Steel. 
Each has assets of several billion 
dollars. But just how big are Big 
Steel's assets requires some figuring. 
In computing them on the balance 
sheet in its annual report, the cor- 
poration subtracts current liabilities 
from current assets, and the resulting 
figure of $455 million appears on the 
assets side. Total assets on that basis 
are $1.9 billion. Most companies list 
current liabilities separately in the 
total liabilities column. On this basis, 
Big Steel’s assets would be about $2.4 
billion. 

With 11.5% and 9% net income- 
to-sales ratios, respectively, GM and 
Esso today are more profitable than 
U. S. Steel. But Steel, in many ways, 
has had tougher problems. 

While the other two sell the bulk 
of their output through retailers to 
consumers, Steel sells largely to other 
industries. Its customers buy carefully 
on the basis of specification, price, 
availability and service. 

In their advertising GM and Esso 
can ride herd on the masses. GM's 
$6 billion probable sales volume this 
vear will be supported by $100 mil- 
lion of advertising and promotion. 
With the help of a $7 million cam- 
paign, Esso can sell, in just 18 states, 
more than one-tenth of all gasoline 
sold by all companies in this country. 

Big Steel expenditures are more 
modest. For institutional and com- 
mercial advertising it spends less than 
$6 million. Its biggest institutional 
advertising is its sponsorship of The 
Theater Guild broadcasts on NBC. 
For commercial advertising it spends 
$3,750,000. Of this $1.5 million is 
devoted to business papers, to re-en- 
force the work of its 
scores of industries. 


salesmen in 


Specific and Factual 


The promotional “stories” these in- 
dustrial and trade campaigns tell 
must be specific and factual. The 
copywriters and salesmen must be 
familiar with the problems of scores 
of different industries. The adver- 
tising must win recognition and re- 
spect for salesmen among the keenest 
buyers of all. 

In 1949 U. S. Steel subsidiaries 
promoted 61 separate products in a 
total of 311 business and farm papers. 
College engineering magazines also 
are used. 

A single month’s schedule, for ex- 
ample—usually with tailor-made copy 


in each—may include advert! semengs 
for alloys in American Metco! Mar. 
ket, Aviation Week, Oil = Ga 
Journal; for “Hi-Strength’’ steels jp 
Commercial Car Journal, 
Petroleum News, Railway Ae ang 
Transport Topics; for hoops jn 
Wooden Barrel; for sheets in A meri. 
can Artisan, Finish, Heating, Piping 
& Air Conditioning, and Shee’ Meta 
Worker; and for stainless steel in q 
dozen or more business pape: rang- 
ing from Coal Age and Food Indus. 
tries to Modern Hospital and Paper 
Trade Journal... 

Even at the start, in 1901, United 
States Steel Corp. had plenty of 
“mills” for salesmen to keep oper- 
ating. Big Steel, the crowning crea- 
tion of the elder J. Pierpont Morgan, 
included among its resources 149 
steel works, 78 blast furnaces, 500.- 
000 acres of coking coal lands, more 
than 1,000 miles of railroads. From 
the elder John D. Rockefeller it ac- 


hi: 
-\ ational 


quired control of vast Minnesota 
iron ore reserves. 

To direct the whole operation 
Morgan hired a Chicago lawyer, 


Elbert H. Gary. First as chairman 
of the executive committee, and _ then 
succeeding Morgan himself as chair- 
man of the board, Judge Gary ran 
Big Steel until his death in 1927. 


Public Relations 


U. S. Steel’s people recall Gary as 
a “public relations man.’ He could 
use whatever talents he had in this 
direction. President Theodore Roose- 
velt put Steel high on the list of big 
corporations on which he threatened 
to apply his “big stick.”” During most 
of its first 16 years, its income-to-sales 
ratio ranged from 14.5 to 30°. 

Yet even then Big Steel was having 
to fight for markets. It has always 
been sales-minded. Its first  presi- 
dent, Charles M. Schwab, was an 
‘operations’ man who turned out to 
be a magnetic salesman. After two 
years, when Schwab left to join Beth- 
lehem, James A. Farrell gave much 
of his time, in a quarter-century 4 
prestdent, to sales work, especi«!ly in 
foreign markets. 

But because of the size, weig!t and 


complexity of the structure, «ctive 
sales management was left larg ’ly in 
the hands of executives of pro ‘icing 
subsidiaries. Although Big Stee! itself 


has had a half-dozen sales vice >resi- 
dents, their duties were largel con- 
fined to co-ordination. 

With the depression, howeve and 
especially since World War |, the 
corporation has streamlined it: sales 
structure. 

In 1937, United States Steel _ orp. 


of Delaware was formed as a s )sidi- 
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STEEL 


United 
presidents in charge of sales of subsidiaries—sat for a group pic- 
ts last annual meeting at Fox Chapel Golf Club, Pittsburgh, 
last November. David F, Austin, v.p.-sales, U.S. Steel, is sixth from 


ture at 


left in 
The 


Parsons 


SALES STRATEGISTS—The General 


States Steel Corporation—composed primarily of vice- 


front row. 
others are (I. to r., front row): W. S. Morrison, L. M. 
Fischler, M. D. Howell, L. D. Bell, Mr. Austin, G. W. 


nited States Steel Corp. of 
sey to co-ordinate production 
t in an advisory capacity on 
ns, sales, purchases and re- 
\s president of both com- 
Ben Fairless in effect is in 

all operations, including 


Austin’s job is to see that 
|, saleswise, grows bigger. 

is chosen for his present post 
-president-sales of the Dela- 

pany on September 28, 
\t that time Fairless gave him 
esponsibility for the ‘formula- 
d administration of over-all 
d distribution policies” of the 
tion; “for sales organization, 
s and procedures, and for the 
‘ory participation and profit 
is established by the Corpora- 
es Objective.” 

objective didn’t say that Big 
as sick of being pushed around, 
iS going out to sell like hell. 
teel is too dignified for that. 
ch was its meaning. 
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Sales Committee of 


H. M. Francis. 


M. J. Aurelius. 


The objective was one of 16 recom- 
mendations resulting from a study in 
which the sales department’s Organ- 
ization Planning Committee put. six 
months of work in 1944. Its 56 words 
may sound restrained, but the spirit 
behind them was quite sell-hellish. 

“To obtain as a minimum that 
share of all markets for the products 
sold, product by product and territory 
by territory, to which the Corpora- 
tion’s capacity in relation to the in- 
dustry entitles it; and 


Assure Maximum Return 


‘To accomplish this participation 
through the exercise of judgment, so 
as to insure the maximum continuing 
return on investment to the Corpora- 
tion.” 

The dark-eyed, thoughtful man en- 
trusted with executing this large 
order has been with U. S. Steel since 
1918. But he did not get into sales 
until 1927. 


Wolf, J. E. Goble, L. B. Worthington, J. Hauerwaas, J. Graham, 


Second row: W. F. McConnor, W. B. Renois, M. H. Geisking, 
A. Larsen, H. G. Walter, R. J. Stakelum, G. H. Reiter, M. F. 
Hazel, O. L. Pringle, L. E. Tracy, M. E. Chapman, N. B. Obbard, 


Third row: W. |. Hanrahan, R. F. Sentner, J. D. Darby, J. M. Dar- 
baker, H. J. Wallace, P. M. Cobb, B. S. Chapple, Jr., R. W. Seely. 


Mustered out of the Army after 
World War I, Dave Austin thinks 
he should have gone back to school. 
Instead he took a $60 a month job 
as office boy with U. S. Steel in New 
York. 

He was ambitious. He wanted to 
acquire the knowledge and experience 
that would help him, in time, to get 
from the lower-clerical to the execu- 
tive stratum. He studied and learned. 
But he could find, as he said, “no 
ladder.” 

Selling might be a way up. There 
at least, the effects of work could be 
measured. 

At that time U. S. Steel was pro- 
viding better houses for workers in 
several areas. In 1920 Austin man- 
aged to get a job with its Carnegie 
Land Co. in Pittsburgh. Before long 
he was in charge of maintenance of 
a workers’ housing project in Mc- 
Donald, Ohio. He was earning $250 
a month selling houses. In fact he 
went a long way toward “selling out 


(Continued on page 115) 
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THE $2,750,000 BIRTHDAY PRESENT... 
for an ex-Kansas farm boy—responsible, they say, 
for more bright light than any man but Thomas 
E-dison—was given him as a sort of double thanks- 
giving. For William C. Coleman (r.), who found- 
ed and is still president of The Coleman Company, 
turned 80 at the same moment his company cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary. . . . The whole city of 
Wichita, where he has lived for almost half a 
century, has been busily honoring their grand old 
man. The local Chamber of Commerce pro- 
nounced a “Coleman Week,” and several hundred 
Coleman dealers made John McGregor (1.), one 
of them, their proxy to hand Mr. C. $2,750,000 in 
There was a cake, too—lighted by 80 
gasoline lanterns, of the type long-identified with 


orders. 

the firm. W. C. Coleman doesn’t worry about 
strikes and never has: He simply goes out and 
talks with his men and they always get together. 
Don’t be silly. After 
the celebration he set out for Toronto to break 


Does he plan to retire? 


ground for the company’s second Canadian plant. 
‘There are 10 opportunities for success to every 
one that existed when I was a boy,” he says. 


“Why stop now?” Why, indeed ? 


They re 


in the News 


THE MAIN LINE MAN .. . (an Ardmore resident, that is) 
who’s the new chairman of the Advertising Federation of 
America, is none other than its former treasurer, Graham 
Patterson. Mr. P. is also an inveterate bridge player and goes 
in for tournaments where he mops up the opposition with a 
concealed bid. He doesn’t plan to play his cards close to his 
chest in his new post, however. As publisher of Farm Journal 
and Pathfinder publications he’s sold on the idea of speaing 
his piece. And he thinks advertising should always be spe'led 
In Philadelphia he’s doubled in brass as a presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club, one of the most widely-kn° wn 
advertising organizations—famous for its annual lampoo: ing 
He has been Pathfinder’s publi ‘er 
since 1943, has seen its circulation climb past the million mark 


upper-case. 


show—in the country. 


since he took over. He showed his advertising-mindedness by 
marking the occasion with the gift of a handsome watch to 


the lucky millionth subscriber. 
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PAP: MADE DISC PLOWS ... and did all right, 


wit! 1 Roy’s help. Once Roy Ingersoll, Borg-War- 
ners cw president, personally cleared a corn field to 
make .oom for Papa’s new factory. . . . The bright-eyed 
Mr. .ogersoll, who dotes on cameras (“I like a Leica.” ) 
and icst cars (He gets a bang from presenting B-W’s 
trophy to the annual winner of the Indianapolis classic), 
got to the pinnacle of the industrial world by way of a 


swap. His Dad founded Sandoval Manufacturing Co. 
From an age when most lads are Boy Scouts, Roy spent 
his summers working in the family plant as a machine 
operator, learning everything he could about the business. 
In 1916 the Ingersoll Company bought the Indiana Roll- 
ing Mill Co.; in ’29 the just-born Borg-Warner, seeking 
a reliable source for clutch plates, bought the business— 
and Roy with it. (Today his brother heads Indiana Roll- 
ing Mill.) 
of Borg-Warner. He doesn’t worry about spreading him- 
self thin: he’s been v.-p. of the U. S. C of C for years, a 
director of the Rock Island Railroad, is an ex-president of 
the Salvation Army Association of Chicago, one of the 
founders of the Chicago American Cancer Society. Knox 
College is his Alma Mater and he serves it, too. He’s been 
a director for 11 years. . 


He became divisional president, later a v.-p. 


. . It would take a fast camera 
to catch Roy Ingersoll in action! 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


GET UP EARLY ... you 
smart gal has reached the top of your bailiwick. She’s 
Beatrice Adams, one of the few women in the U. S. to hold 
a prime position in a leading agency (Gardner Advertising 
Co., St. Louis), and she’s been cited as the Advertising 
Woman of the Year by the Council on Women’s Advertis- 


advertising men! Another 


ing Clubs, at the Federation’s recent convention. ‘They 
gave her the cup for being the “woman in advertising 
who is thought to have contributed the most during her 
career to the growth and development of advertising and 
the people in it.’”’ Bea Adams is in charge of creative work, 


copy, art and home economics for her agency—a four-way - 


stretch which would make most males squirm. She thinks 
her newspaper background gave her the resilience to ‘take 
such a girdling job. In ’35 she joined Gardner as a copy- 
writer, worked on various accounts. ‘Three years later she 
got honorable mention for the Josephine Snapp Award, fore- 
runner of the Advertising Woman of the Year sweep- 
stakes. (During the war she served her country in the 
Office of Civilian Defense.) Extra-curricular she writes and 
directs the Women’s Advertising Club of St. Louis’s clever 
Gridiron Show—originated it, too. She lives simply, with 
a Scotty named Rowdy, plays Canasta and gardens when 
Rowdy isn’t looking. 


Based on an interview with 
STANLEY E. PLUMB 
Advertising and Merchandising Manager 
California Cling Peach Advisory Board 
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Bert, Coenen. CARE MIXES 


AT THE RETAIL LEVEL: 
national and local advertising (see opposite page), domi- 
nant displays of this type build planned and impulse sales 
through grocery stores. 
baskets that show purchases of the related items clearly 


aad; 


(Above) Timed to coincide with 


(Left) The thousands of market 


demonstrate the origin of the sales and pull of advertising. 


Tie-Ups With Related Products 


Lift Canned Peach Sales 659% 


Splashy advertising built around single recipes created the 
latent demand, but point-of-sale push cashed it. Co- 
sponsors include Pillsbury Flour, General Mills, General 
Foods, Pet Milk, Procter & Gamble, and Ralston-Purina. 


The California Cling Peach Ad- 
visory Board has 10 field men and 
a million dollars’ worth of advertising 
working to move an annual cling 
peach pack, which over the past four 
years has averaged 15,998,000 cases. 

During 1949, without extra money 
expenditure, it had the help of seven 
major food manufacturers who as- 
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sisted in pushing California cling 
peaches to the tune of $834,775 worth 
of their salesmen’s time and some 
$538,323 worth of their advertising. 
They were eager to do it because in 
return they enjoyed valuable adver- 
tising and merchandising of their 
brand products which combine well 
into recipes for peach dishes. 


As it is put by Stanley E. Plumb, 
advertising and merchandising man- 
ager of the Board: “They got a 
direct tie-in with a commodity 
(peaches) which has _ practically 
100% distribution and vast estab- 
lished consumer demand.” 

Symbiosis — the functioning to 
gether of two organisms to their ™u- 
tual advantage—is an old stor, in 
nature but rather new in sellin’. at 
any rate on the scale undertake. by 
the California cling peach ‘en. 
They call their application of ‘he 
system “‘Related Item Merchand ‘ing 
Events.” It involves a program of 
promoting, through every type 0 re 
tail food outlet in the country, a s\ “es 
of recipes calling for cling pea nes 
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WHY Betty Crocker Mixes give you 
larger, lighter, more luscious cakes 


FAVORITE BETTY CROCKER RECIPES 
Mc i out anid t x 


SPECIAL CAKE SHORTENING 


The shortening in 


elegant too! 


PREMIUM QUALITY CAKE FLOUR 


NO DRIED EGGS 
He é 


ker Cake Mixe Nat 
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Bett Crocker CAKE MIXES _ 


TONGUE-DRIPPERS: This is the type of advertisement that has become 
the basic pattern for special promotions designed to sell canned cling 
peaches and one or more other well-known branded food products. Na- 
tional advertising appears in a long list of magazines, is reinforced with 


network radio and 


me other item or items such as 


shortening, dairy products, 
aise, gelatine, etc. 
Cling Peach Advisory Board 
luntary association of 3,000 
and the 52 firms that pack 
ia cling peaches. It promotes 
luct but no brands. The com- 
co-sponsoring the Merchan- 
“vents with the Board push 


eparate brands. 


Related Item Merchandising 
were staged last year. They 
| up a package holding all 
les ammunition of trade con- 
store displays and point-of- 


vertising, retail advertising co- 


n, etc. Four more are sched- 


this year. As in 1949, each 


iture a recipe. 
pes have been shown to be one 


iS, 
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newspapers to achieve 


maximum coverage. 


of the most effective means of selling 
food products. When two or more in- 
terested parties apply their resources 
to push one recipe by all the means 
common to such promotions, that 
recipe becomes twice as_ effective. 
Cling peach sales are climbing spec- 
tacularly as a result. 

The stimulus which gave rise to 
the Related Item Merchandising 
Events program was the prospect in 
1945 of a postwar surplus of canned 
cling peaches. Similar to other indus- 
tries, the California cling peach people 
are plagued by surpluses. It’s called 
“carryover” in peach parlance. The 
peach pack is way up. Since 1946 it 
has been between 14,600,000 and 17,- 
500,000 cases a year. The carryover 
is growing at about the rate of a 
million cases a year. Around 1945 


members of the cling peach group 
realized that something had to be 
undertaken to persuade more people 
to consume more peaches. 

On December 31, 1945, the State 
Marketing Order on Cling Peaches 
formally went into effect. The group 
advertising program was not started 
until February, 1947. By January of 
that year the merchandising service 
got underway to implement the con- 
viction that canned peaches must have 
more, better, and more consistent 
merchandising where the sale takes 
place. 

At that time, the concept of making 
every merchandising dollar work a 
little harder at point-of-sale in the 
grocery store, still had not fully 
grown into advertising agency prac- 
tice. In order to service the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board’s account, in 
fact, its advertising agency, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., put 
a Pacific Coast merchandising man- 
ager on its San Francisco staff. 


Merchandising Emphasis 


The Cling Peach group placed 
strong emphasis on merchandising 
work. Its policy makers knew that 
the marketing problem would increase 
after the war and that grass roots 
selling would be needed to implement 
the advertising. There are only 10 
field men. They are high caliber men 
who are called “District Merchan- 
dising Managers.” However, there 
are only 10 of them and the states are 
large and widely spread. To make 
advertising yield maximum returns at 
point-of-sale much more contacting 
of retailers would be needed than 
these men could possibly handle by 
themselves. The related-item pro- 
gram, as developed, provided the an- 
swer to this need. 

The first test of the idea was made 
in February, 1947. Co-sponsor with 
the California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board on this first peach recipe mer- 
chandising event was General Mills, 
Inc. The recipe was Peach Pan Pie. 
Probably some people will remember 
Bob Hope and his _peach-pan-pie 
plugging. Both sponsors were pleased 
with the results. The Cling ,Peach 
group was sufficiently sold on the idea 
to set up a steady program of such 
events to cover its two items, canned 
cling peaches and canned fruit cock- 
tail. One-fifth of the Board’s promo- 
tion budget goes into the latter item, 
which of course also contains peaches. 

There now is a pattern for at least 
four merchandising events (or 
“Planned Sales Events’ as some 
grocery men call them) during a year. 
One is devoted to fruit cocktail and 
the rest to cling peaches. To each 
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event the Board contributes the work 
of its 10 field men, and anywhere 
from $65,000 to $100,000 out of its 
million-dollar advertising budget. 
The money pays for advertising 
in leading women’s magazines, fam- 
ily magazines, and newspapers. In 
addition, it pays for a tested array of 
point-of-sale material such as posters, 
shelf-talkers, backbar strips, imprinted 
pieces for retailers’ use, etc. 

Co-sponsor or co-sponsors with the 
Board of each event contribute what- 
ever they may decide on in the way 
of advertising—using different media 
from those used by the Board in their 
schedules—and the work of their 
sales force. 

The sales force is the major con- 
tribution from the point of view of 
the peach industry. During 1949 
events they had their own efforts sup- 
plemented by activities of from 300 
to 700 salesmen who covered the 
country’s wholesale, jobber, broker, 
retail and chain outlets, contacting 
the trade, building store displays, 
getting the dealer to cooperate in 
using point-of-sale material and other 
aids which they delivered, selling the 
related-item display idea, and winning 
over retail advertising cooperation. 
Their big job was to prove to their 
customers that related-item promo- 
tions pay off in increased sales vol- 
ume, that displaying them together 
uses to the maximum the store’s 
available square footage for those 
items which complement one another. 
They offered the trade tie-in mats 
and handbills and showed them how 
to use them. They explained a below- 
cost imprinting service which would 
enable the retailer to push the brand 
of cling peaches he favored (or, dur- 
ing that event, of fruit cocktail). 


Promotion is Local 


Each promotional piece in the 
point-of-sale program was designed to 
be localized—to become, in effect, the 
retailer's own material, promoting his 
preferred brand of cling peaches to- 
gether with the brand product of the 
co-sponsor. Field men took orders for 
the amount and kind of material de- 
sired by the retailer and what he 
wished imprinted. Delivery was made 
in time for the event. 

Field men began to contact larger 
grocery outlets and chains from two 
to three months ahead of the mer- 
chandising event, to give them ample 
time to plan their store tie-ins, dis- 
play, advertising, and to order dealer 
aid material. Smaller outlets were 
contacted closer to the event. 

Five weeks in advance of each 
event a broadside was mailed to 65.,- 
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000 members of the trade: top whole- 
salers, brokers, jobbers, chain stores, 
including voluntary groups buying 
for retailers. The broadside is called 
“California Cling Peach News’ and 
resembles a tabloid news sheet. It 
headlines each event, gives details, 
tells how to tie in, shows what dealers 
and retailers may expect to gain by 
giving maximum merchandising co- 
operation, features attendant contest, 
illustrates clever displays and stimu- 
lates desire to get on the bandwagon 
of the featured event. The center 
spread of the four-page broadside pic- 
tures and promotes the supporting 
advertising. 


Table of Events 


Here is a table of the five 1949 
events with the featured recipe, co- 
sponsor or sponsors and the value of 
the latter’s salesmen’s time contrib- 
uted. 


January-February: Peach Pie (by 
Ann Pillsbury). Co-sponsor, Pills- 
bury Flour. Six-week trade contacting 
by 500 salesmen. Estimated that their 
work was worth $225,000 to the 


joint drive. 


March-April: Wagon Wheel Salad. 
Co-sponsors: Ralston-Purina (Rye 
Krisp) and American Dairy Associa- 
tion. Not having any field force, 
American Dairy contributed advertis- 
ing. Ralston-Purina Co. contributed 
an estimated $30,000 worth of sales- 
men’s time. 


April-May: Peaches and Chiffon 
Cake. Co-sponsor, General Mills, 
Inc. Estimated that G-M field force 
of 700 men provided $410,000 worth 


of trade contacting. 


October-November: Prize Peach Pie. 
Co-sponsors, Pet Milk and Procter & 
Gamble (Crisco). Pet Milk sales- 
men’s time contributed to trade con- 
tacting, estimated $35,000 worth. 


November-December: Holiday Fruit 
‘Mold (fruit cocktail). Co-sponsor, 
General Foods Corp. (Jell-O). Esti- 
mated $135,000 worth of salesmen’s 
time contributed.. 


In addition to the salesmen’s time, 
co-sponsors contributed advertising to 
the event, featuring the agreed-on 
recipe. During the year, the amount 
of advertising contributed by co-spon- 
sors totaled an estimated $538,323. 
This supplemented the budget of the 
California Cling Peach Advisory 
Board—about $398,663. 

Salesmen’s combined time contrib- 
uted by the co-sponsors totaled $834- 


775. The Board’s field force « 
tion amounted to $48,450. 


For point-of-sale material 


Itriby- 


turned 

out for featured recipes, co-s onsors 
contributed $66,921 wort ; the 
Board contributed $86,000. | 
Behind all this, of course is the | 
regular program of Californi Cling 
Peach advertising in women’s service 
magazines, a $300,000 program which | 
continuously promotes cling peaches 
and fruit cocktail from (vctober 


through June. 

What are the results? 

Most telling is the sales curve. The 
Cling Peach Advisory Board reports 
a 65% imcrease in sales of cling 
peaches since 1946 over the average } 
for the five pre-war years, 1937 to 
1941 inclusive, called a “‘prosperous 
time” for the industry. 

Results of dealer tie-ins are almost | 
impossible to measure accurately. The 
Board can only call them “outstand- 
ing.” Says Mr. Plumb: “They just 7 
wholeheartedly took it away from | 
us.” 

And the co-sponsors? They like the 
deal. They come back for more— | 
and why shouldn’t they? They have 
the benefit of a direct tie-in with a 
product with complete distribution 
and thoroughly-established consumer 
demand. Comments Mr. Plumb: 
“They are afforded an entré into 
many stores in which they could not 
get any tie-up with an_ individual 
brand in such a promotion.” 


Eager Participation 


Companies that have not yet par- 
ticipated are eager to do so. The 
Board has no difficulty in getting co- 
sponsors. For 1950 it has lined up 
events with Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
American Dairy Association, Ralston- 
Purina Co. and General Mills Corp. 
The coming (April-May) event fea- 
ture is Betty Crocker Cake Mixes 
(General Mills) in two recipes for 
upside-down cakes. 

The Cling Peach Advisory Board 
was the first merchandiser to use the 
related-item planned sales even: tech- 
nique on a consistent, year-r 
schedule. Its achievement in th’ 
of selling is acclaimed by the mer 
chandising-wise everywhere. VW 
Bruce, advertising manager for -1. 
Bohack, New York grocery cha‘, 
example, calls it ‘‘a perfect example 0! 
this kind of promotion.” 

Others, particularly the in: ustty 
co-operatives, are studying the tech 
nique and beginning to apply it t 
their own problems in gettir:, # 
point-of-sale, the most out of t! 2 pe 
tential demand built up by the © a¢- 
vertising. 
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"When you're in trouble, let the customer talk himself out, and then offer him a bargain.” 


When the Sale Was All Fouled Up 


“Whitney, I’m going to kill you,” 
were the angry words of the mer- 
chant as I walked into his market. 


Halt-eaten turkeys lined his coun- 
ter. Salespeople and customers stood 
around waiting to see him part my 
hair with the cleaver he held in his 
hand. As I advanced he shouted, 
“Smel! these turkeys you sold me.” 
To my dismay it was all too apparent 
that the turkeys somehow had eaten 
fish their last meal. Their fish 
meal !»d permeated their flesh, and 
atte ey had been stuffed and 
coo! they smelled and tasted like 
cod 

sue your company, and I'll 
sue ‘ou and everyone responsible for 
se] me turkeys tasting of fish.” 
Ra: ng at the top of his lungs and 
br hing the cleaver, he told how 
15 s very best customers had tele- 
‘ him all day long on Decem- 


. His whole holiday had been 


RC T A, WHITNEY is president of the 
| Sales Executives, Inc., New York, 
e's sold advertising space, glass- 
urplus war goods—and turkeys. 
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BY ROBERT A. WHITNEY 


ruined. His customers’ children were 
ill, guests annoyed, families broken up, 
just because I sold him turkeys that 
had eaten fishmeal. 

Moving closer with his cleaver, he 
insisted that I pay him triple damages, 
that my firm accept the entire respon- 
sibility. He had lost sales, lost custo- 
mers; his business was ruined! 

It looked bad. What was I to do? 
Then I remembered something my 
boss had once said. “When you’re in 
trouble, let the customer talk him- 
self out, and then offer him a bar- 
gain.” 

Starting gently, I pointed out how 
sorry we were that out of the more 
than two tons of turkey he had pur- 
chased, a few of the birds had eaten 
fish. I played up the fact that even 
an expert such as he couldn’t tell this 
until the birds were actually cooked. 
After parrying back and forth, he 
finally admitted he had personally 
selected each of the turkeys. 

Back and forth we countered, 
always with the cleaver punctuating 


Carefully, 
ever so carefully, I offered him the 


every demand he made. 


bargain. A little—just a little at a 
time. Inch by inch he took the bait. 
The cleaver didn’t bang so hard any 
more. 

The bargain he kept trying to resist 
was a cut in price on more turkeys. I 
told him that if he would buy from 
me the turkeys he needed for his New 
Year’s business I would give him a 
price of five cents a pound under the 
current market price. 

This merchant liked a bargain, and 
he couldn’t resist the attractive bait. 
However, he asked if I would select 
the birds myself, insisted that I guar- 
antee none of the turkeys had eaten 
fishmeal for their last meal, and that 
I would deliver them personally to his 
store. 

And so, what looked like a calamity 
when I walked into the store turned 
out to be a big sale. As I left with 
an order for another thousand pounds 
of turkey for his New Year’s business, 
I mentally thanked the boss who had 
said, “When you find a chap who 
loves a bargain, see that he gets one.” 
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What We Learned About Space Buying 
For a Product “Nobody Wants’ 


BY WILLIAM A. SMITH ~ Advertising Manager, The Maico Co., Inc. 


This is a story about Hear Rings—the hearing aid designed 


in the form of an earring. The company needed leads—lots 
of them. How they got those leads from advertising—and 
how they followed through—is detailed in this article. 


When you handle a product no one 
wants to buy for the first time, that 
calls for salesmanship. 

The Maico Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer and distributor of hearing: aids 
and hearing test instruments, proved 
it had salesmanship in a whirlwind 
four-month campaign to promote and 
merchandise its new Hear Rings, 
tiny hearing aid receivers engineered 
so women could look their best while 
hearing their best. 

Results of the campaign now are 
conclusive enough to prove that you 
can merchandise any well-engineered 
product for which there is a need- 
and do it economically. In just four 
months we learned a lot about in- 
telligent space buying. 

Maico long had been searching for 
a hearing aid receiver that would 
not detract from the appearance of a 
well-dressed woman. 

Then Leland A. Watson, who 
founded Maico in 1935 and serves 
today as its president, suggested to 
the engineers that they try to build a 
receiver into an existing style of 
earring. It sounds more simple than 
it was but the engineers finally de- 
signed a receiver that filled the bill. 
‘They accomplished it in a research 
job so secret even the advertising 
manager didn’t know about it until 
the first model was ready. 

Then there was the problem of 
producing the type of earrings finally 
decided upon. That also was not quite 
so simple as it sounds because jewelry 
manufacturers like mass production, 
and the figures ran high for the quan- 
tity Maico wanted. 

We finally got the best deal right 
in Minneapolis, home town of Maico. 
When production went into high gear 
the advertising then was prepared. 

Just before the first of the year 
Maico executives notified their con- 
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sulting committee of dealers on what 
they were coming out with, and sent 
a sample of the Hear Rings. Test ad- 
vertisements were run in publications 
of limited circulation. Response was 
so enthusiastic that Maico knew it 
had hit upon a most important devel- 
opments in the hearing aid industry. 

In January the advertising cam- 
paign hit with smash force. That 
month there were advertisements in 


Woman's Home Companion, Mce- 
Call's Magazine, Woman's Day, 
Household, Farm Journal, The 


HEAR IN SECRET... 


wth HEAR RINGS 


No one knows you wear an aid! 
Only lovely Hear Rings show. 
Mail this ad. Learn the secret. 


ATTRACTIVE promotion material and 
dealer aids, such as this mat, were 
supplied for initial Maico campaign. 


American Home, Ladies’ Home Jour. 
nal, The American Magazine, Liber. 
ty, Redbook Magazine, Capper’; 
Farmer, The Progressive Farmer. 
Christian Herald, St. Anthony Mes. 
senger, Flower Grower, Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart, and V’incentian, 


Some of these magazines may 
sound a little unfamiliar. Maico 
wanted to reach a field in which 


middle-aged or older persons pre- 
dominated. Pulling power in religious 
publications was teriffic. 

In February Maico advertised in 
Woman's Home Companion, Me- 
Call's Magazine, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Woman's Day, Household, 
Nation’s Agriculture, W orkbasket, 
Pathfinder, Liberty, Mother's Home 
Life and The Household Guest, Grit, 
Christian Herald, St. Anthony Mes- 
senger, Our Sunday Visitor, Messen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart, Royal 
Neighbor, Woodmen of the World 
Magazine, Vincentian, and Daugh- 
ters of America. 

More strange names? More good 
reasons. Inquiries resulting from the 
little advertisement in Grit, for in- 
stance, provided leads for days. 

By March we were trimming the 
list from the bottom but keeping in 
the so-called “class” field for the sake 
of prestige and continued institutional 
advertising. 

Maico officials figured that in those 
three months a total circulation of 
84,486,084 was covered. Of course 
we didn’t lose any opportunity to 
inform dealers of the avenues the 
advertising was opening up for them. 

The campaign shaped up pretty 
sharply these facts for Maico: 

1. It is not true that the quality 
of a lead from advertising is |'nked 
to the quality of the publication 

We found at the beginning o! the 
campaign that the volume of sales 
developing from 100 inquiries ‘rom 
an advertisement in The Sati~day 
Evening Post, for instance, was *on- 
siderably greater than sales growing 
from 100 responses to advertisen «nts 
in The Progressive Farmer, as at- 
other instance. 

Then we learned that dealers who 
were sent inquiries from their «eas 


e had the mistaken idea that leads ‘om 
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We're trying to catch 


up with costs 


a PRICE Of telephone service has 


gone up much less than the price of 
almost everything else you buy. It has 
gone up far less than the cost of pro- 
viding the service. Take wages, which 
are the biggest item, as an example. 


~ates Up Far Less Than Wages — 
increases granted so far in rates 
lephone service are only about 
ie increases of $728,000,000 in 
one wages during the ten-year 

| through 1949. 
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Increases in the price you pay for telephone service 


are far behind the increases in wages and other costs 


In addition to wages, the costs of 
materials and almost everything else 
used in furnishing telephone service 
have risen substantially. 

These things mean higher operat- 
ing costs. They also mean higher con- 
struction costs and hence increase the 
amount of investment for each new 
telephone that is added. 


The Need for Adequate Rates — 
These are some of the reasons why 
telephone rate increases are so neces- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


sary. The Bell ‘Telephone Companies, 
however, have not asked nor do they 
intend to ask for more than is needed 
to keep on giving you good telephone 
service — service that improves and 
expands and grows in its value to you. 


Only a Penny or so a Call — Rate 
increases so far, plus those now re- 
quested, average only a penny or so 
per call —a small amount compared 
to the value, security and convenience 
of telephone service. 


“those farmer books” weren't too 
valuable. 

Maico discontinued telling dealers 
the origin of leads and found out that 
a prospect who reads Grit is as likely 
to buy as a reader of JJcCall’s. 

2. That would seem to prove all 
over again that the quality of a lead 
s proportionate to the follow-through. 

Maico learned also that advertising 
seemed to click regularly in some 
more or less obscure publication and 
all we had to do was stay with it. At 
the same time, of course, we stayed 
in larger publications for the mass 
volume of business they produced 
and the aid given to the dealers. 

Maico keeps practically all of its 
advertising down to 84 lines. We 
have found that the right kind of 
small advertising does the best job of 
the kind we want done. 

The biggest number of inquiries, 
incidentally, developed from a two- 
by-three-inch advertisement which ran 
in the January JJcCall’s Magazine. 

While the campaign was climbing 
to its peak Maico bombarded dealers 
with a volume of promotional ma- 
terial they could use in their own 
display work or have published. 

Other news stories traced the his- 
tory of earrings back 5,000 years to a 
lady of the court of Ur, in Mesopo- 
tamia; that when her body was un- 
earthed, gold, boat-shaped earrings 
were found, and that they are now 
in the jewelry collection of the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The story got around to telling, in- 
cidentally, that an unusual practical 
use of earrings was recently developed 
by the Maico Co. for the hard-of- 
hearing woman seeking an inconspicu- 
ous way to wear her hearing aid. 

Quite a few of the stories were 
published, too. 


Reader Interest 

Dealers also were furnished with 
reader-type advertisements. One, with 
a Paris date line, told how fashion 
leaders were impressed by the hand- 
some earring fitting over the earpiece 
of a hearing aid. 

Mats were furnished of cartoon- 
type drawings which showed how 
African natives used huge stone or 
wooden spool-earrings to stretch their 
ear-lobes, how a Roman lady fitted 
her pet fish with earrings, and how 
the beauty of a girl today was en- 
hanced by one of the Hear Rings. 

Persons writing to Maico as a re- 
sult of the advertising were sent 
folder material the same day by mail. 
But going out airmail the same day, 
too, was a letter to the dealer in the 
inquirer’s area, giving him the name 
of the prospect and suggested means 
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PROBLEM: Find the hearing aid. 
Dealers were invited to include 
this photo in their mailings to 
entice inquiries about the attrac. 


tive, camouflaging Hear Rings. 


of approach. Attached to some of the 
letters were photographic copies of 
three standard earrings, together with 
a Hear Ring. The prospect was in- 
vited to try to pick the hearing aid. 

Other letters, to women already 
using hearing aids, stressed the beauty 
of the new aids and the fact that it 
no longer was necessary to have a 
button sticking out of the ear. 

Miniature photographs went out 
by the thousands, showing a beautiful 
girl wearing the new hearing aids. 
The photographs cost the dealers one 
cent each and dealers said they packed 
a wallop. 

A letter from Maico to dealers 
suggested that doctors could be re- 
minded that if women patients had to 
be told that hearing aids were re- 
quired, a patient could be reassured 
by telling her about the new hearing 
aid receiver which could be worn as 
a set of costume earrings. 

Throughout the campaign Maico 
had two obvious advantages: posses- 
sion of the only hearing aid receiver 
of the earring type and the name 
Hear Ring. The name, incidentally, 
was thought up by Mr. Watson, 
Maico’s president. It was greeted 
with cheers by copywriters at the 
Brownson-Craigie advertising agency 
in Minneapolis, handling the bulk of 
the advertising material. 

Promotion is continuing, although 
advertising has been trimmed na- 
tionally to needs of the company. A 
short time ago, for instance, the direc- 
tor of the speech and hearing clinic 
at the University of Minnesota issued 
a statement, in newspaper form, that 
rehabilitation of the deafened and 
hard of hearing persons has been 
revolutionized during the last 10 
years through application of ‘the 
midget electronic tube. 


Much of this important develop- 
ment and a large part of the produc- 
tion of fine hearing instruments have 
been made in Minneapolis, the story 
pointed out. The article also men- 
tioned that more than 90% of hear- 
ing test instruments used in America 
are produced in Minneapolis, and five 
of the nation’s 25 hearing aid manv- 
facturers located in the city are pro- 
ducing an estimated 35% of all 
hearing aids used in this country. 

Maico got from the Hear Ring 
promotion a rather large addition to 
material stored in a double office 
which has grills over the windows 
and a limited number of keys to the 
door locks. That’s where the prospect 
lists are kept. 

When you consider, however, that 
the number of hearing aids in use 
naturally increases with the advanc- 
ing age level in the United States, 
that Maico conservatively estimates 
that 3 or 4% of the country’s popu- 
lation has a hearing loss which could 
be helped with an aid, and that every 
one of these persons will consider 
every alternative to putting on 4 
hearing aid but will be a life cus 
tomer once he has been induced to 
try a hearing aid, then you rezlize 
there is no shortage of prospects. 

It is possibly truer in this business 
than in most that no one ever >uys 
anything: You have to sell it. 

Next time around Maico prob. bly 
will concentrate more effort in the 
radio field. Several radio tests ave 
been made but results, dollar tor 
dollar, were not up to those of m ga 
zine advertising. There has to b an 
effective means of selling hearing ids 
through radio advertising, if we ‘an 
strike on it. 

Perhaps 
answer. 


will be -he 


television 
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Where can you find the time to do 
a Better Sales Job? 


Some sales executives must feel like the farmer who, 
when offered a book on ‘BETTER FARMING,” said, ‘‘Heck, 


| haven't time to farm as well as | know how now!” 


So maybe there’s some merit in the thought that the busy 
sales executive might be able to get better results out of the 
time he’s got by putting the practitioners of “Ditch-Dig- 
ging” Advertising on his team... 

because “Ditch-Digging” Advertising procedures can help 
him two ways: first, help him with his chore of sales analy- 


sis: second, produce advertising that does so much of the 


telling in selling that his salesmen can use more of their 
costly time for closing. 

Lil this: 
| a view all the specifying and buying influences, in- 


ing those who are hard for your salesmen to reach. 


they aren’t known, we help you unearth them.) 


2. find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


IDITCH-DIGGING’ 


that cloak your product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. (Not just, “Like: [] Dislike: [] Check 
one.” We find out why your customers and prospects 


feel as they do.) 


3. Then, and only then, we set out to determine what to say, 
to whom, and how often, to improve the viewpoints and 


reduce the confusions that obstruct low-cost selling. 


4. We select the best tools for saying various parts of what 
needs to be said (booklets, magazines, newspapers, di- 
rect mail, radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information speedily and at low 
cost)—then say it. 

This agency is equipped to work with any Sales Executive 

who wants to do a hard-selling job with dispatch and econ- 

omy. We can get going fast—and with the least possible 
drain on your time. If you’d like to discuss how “Ditch- 

Digging” Advertising works to boost sales for any product 


that’s worth its price, just let us know where and when. 


ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 


(Right) The Ray Bill Award, made to the club judged as 
having done the best job in behalf of sales executives, goes 
to the San Francisco Sales Manager's Association. Award is 
in the form of a lectern. It is accepted by Harrison C. Smith, 
S. F. club president (left) from Ray Bill, the publisher of SM. 


WINNERS: (Top) Tom Manwarring (I.) accepts the Sale 
Management Award in behalf of the Los Angeles club, from 
Ray Bill, SM publisher. This award is made yearly to the ely 
affiliated with NSE-which contributes most to the develo 
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ment of salesmen in its area. There is keen competition for i. 


West Coasters Take '49-'50 Awards 
For S. M. Club Activities 


Los Angeles group wins Sales Management Award for most 
effective work with salesmen; San Francisco gets Ray 
Bill Award for projects in behalf of sales executives. 


Two Pacific Coast sales executives’ 
clubs came off with top honors in the 
two awards sponsored annually by 
SALES MANAGEMENT and made by 
National Sales Executives, Inc. The 
awards were announced at the annual 
meeting held in Detroit in May. 

Sales Executives Club of Los An- 
geles won the citation and silver cup 
for the club which has contributed 
most, within the year, to the develop- 
ment ot salesmen and salesmanship in 
its area. San Francisco Sales Manag- 
ers’ Association won the Ray Bill 
Award, a lectern, for having con- 
tributed most to the development of 
sales executives. 

First honorable mention for the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Award went 
to Sales Executives Club of Northern 
New Jersey, Newark. Second honor- 
able mention went to Chicago Sales 
Executives Club. 

First honorable mention for the 
Ray Bill Award went to Worcester 
(Mass.) Sales Executives Club. Sec- 
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ond honorable mention to Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of Charlotte, N. C. 
While SALEs MANAGEMENT is the 
sponsor of the awards, the winners 
are chosen by a committee appointed 
by National Sales Executives, Inc. 


National Officers 


The new officers selected to serve 
until after the 1951 convention in 
New York are: 

Chairman of the Board: Arthur A. 
Hood, vice-president, Vance Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ist Vice Chairman: Wesby R. 
Parker, vice-president, General Foods 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

2nd Vice Chairman: C. Clair 
Knox, vice-president & general sales 
manager, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

3rd Vice Chairman: Dan R. Hud- 
son, president, Family Reserve Insur- 
ance Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Vice Chairman for Canada: Stuart 


M. Philpott, sales manager, North- 
grave, Limited, ‘Toronto. 

International Director: Elmer R. 
Krueger, president, Paper Art Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Treasurer: Allen N. Seares, vice- 
president & director—general sales 
service, Remington Rand, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

President: Robert A. Whitney, 
National Sales Executives, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Past Chairman of the Board: Gene 
Flack, sales counsel & director of ad- 
vertising, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Past Chairman of the Board: Ar 
thur H. Motley, president, Parade 
Publication, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Directors at Large 


Directors at Large: Hal W. |ohn- 
ston, executive vice-president, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. G. J. Ticoulat, manag-r o 
sales, Crown Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. Fen K. Do 
scher, vice-president in charg? o 
sales, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., ‘ew 
York, N. Y. R. R. Eppert, vice- rest 
dent in charge of sales and marketing, 
Burroughs Adding Machine, Decrott. 
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etroit 


CANS 


USINESS vr eeee 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV ae 
ing. oo Offices: 110 E, 42nd St, New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E, LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, C 


Up, Up, UP goes automobile production — setting 
new records week after week! Up, Up, UP goes 
employment — with more than a million workers 
in the Detroit market employed full-time and over- 


time, and many plants working double shifts! 


What a fabulous market Detroit is! And how 
economically you can “tap” its 4-billion dollar 
retail business through THE DETROIT NEWS alone! 
The News delivers the most readers, with the 
highest weekday circulation in Detroit newspaper 
history! The News gets results, too, carrying nearly 
as much advertising linage as both other Detroit 
papers combined. To sell Detroit, USE THE NEWS! 


453,684 
_ Weekdays 

365,658 

Sundays 


Sunday circulation in 

Detroit News’ history! 
ABC. Figures 

for 6-months period ending 


Highest weekday and 


Chicago, Ill. 


buying. 


Directors at Large of Service 


Mich. Charles R. Speers, assistant Don Mitchell, 
v-p—gen. sales mgr., American Air- 
lines, Inc., New York, N. Y. Cy 
Nigg, president, Bell Brand Foods, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Everett F. Mer- Temple University, 
rill, president, Merrill & Usher Co., Pa. Director of Service to the Gov- 
Worcester, Mass. Ralph Keller, sales 
manager, George A. Hormel & Co., 


ernment: Paul 
the Society of 


ALL YOU NEED IS THE PULLING POWER 
AND THE EXCLUSIVE FAMILY COVERAGE OF THE 


BEACON JOURNAL 


Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper 


Akron Buyers READ LOCAL, THINK LOCAL and BUY. LOCAL. 
To secure your share of sales in this rich market place your 
messages in the ONLY newspoper that influences local Akron 


avron BEACON JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Represented Nationaliy by: Story, Brooks & Finley 


Electric Products, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Director of Service to the Ed- 
ucator: Robert L. Johnson, president, 
Philadelphia, 


Wooton, president, 
Business Magazine 
Editors, in Washington, 
Director of Service to the Clubs: 
Floyd A. Poetzinger, partner, Poet- 
zinger, Dechert & Kielty, Chicago, 
* Director of Service to the Public: Ill. Director of Service to the Cor- 


poration: Faus J. Solon, vice-pres. 
dent, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Ty, 
ledo, Ohio. Director of Service to the 
Sales Executives: Charles | 


Distribution Council: J. Warren 
Kinsman, vice-president, E. I. duPon: 
de Nemours & Co., (Inc.) W Iming. 
ton, Del. j 


Northeastern Region 


Regional Director: William R. 
Moore, vice-president in charge of 
national accounts, Norton Co., Wor. 
cester, Mass. [2 years]. District No, 


1: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, | 


Massachusetts—Fred C. Emerson, 
vice-president, Sparton Saw Works, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. [2 years], 
District No. 2: Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut—James T. O’Connor, sales 
manager, Southern New England 
Telephone Co., New Haven, Conn, 
[1 year]. 


Eastern Region 


Regional Director: Ray T. Cro- 
well, president, Rowe Paint & Varn- 
ish Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. [3 
years]. District No. 3: New York 
City—Frank P. Connolly, vice-presi- 
dent, Valentine & Company, New 
York, N. Y. [3 years]. District No. 
4: Eastern New York—Wilbur A. 
Bean, secretary-treasurer, Equitable 
Credit Corp., Albany, N. Y. [Il 
year]. District No. 5: Western New 
York—Henri Vidal, district mana- 
ger, Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. [3 years]. District 
No. 6: Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware—J. Niel Adam, 
branch manager, The Hoover Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. [3 years]. District 
No. 7: Western Pennsylvania—k. 
Warren Graffam, district manager, 
Bird & Son, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[2 years]. 


Central Region 


Regional Director: C. T. [‘urg, 
vice-pres., Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. [1 year]. Di-trict 
No. 8: Ohio—Frank A. Kolb, assist- 
ant general sales manager, The C eve 
land Electric Illuminating Co., C eve- 
land, Ohio. [3 years]. District No. 
9: Michigan—George D. Mc Wor 
mick, Detroit, Mich. [2 years]. Dis 
trict No. 10: Ind.—E. M. Hux ord, 
dis. sales manager, Inland Cont: iner 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. [1 yea: . 
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. ; Love, 1 
vice-president in charge of sales, Ip. fi 
ternational Business Machine: Corp, } 
New York, N. Y. Director of Service § 
to the Salesmen: John M. Wilson § 
vice-president in charge of sa’es, Na. | 
tional Cash Register Co., ‘Dayton, ff 
Ohio. Director of Service to the J 
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4 Midwes ern Region 

0. 

the Reg Director: Hal W. Dotts, 

we, ME vice - | nt and general sales 

In- manag wel Tea Company, Bar- 

'p., J ringtor _ [3 years]. District No. 

rice M11: W sin—R. B. Sawtell, sales 

on, WM = manage. Craped Wadding Division, 

Na [9 Kimber! Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

on, J [1 yea istrict No. 12: Ilinois— 

the # John kness, president, A. T. 

ren [Kearney & Co., Chicago, Ill. [2 

ont J years strict No. 13: Minnesota, 

ng Fe North kota, South Dakota— 
Orville C. Hognander, vice-president 
m and g al sales manager, G. H. 
® Tennant Co., Minneapolis, Minn. [3 

years | 

a a 

= > Western Region 

T- 

No. Regional Director: Fred Powers, 


nt, /% regional sales manager, Century Elec- 
on, tric Co., St. Louis, Mo. [2 years]. 
ks, District No. 14: Iowa, Nebraska— 
s]. Ed. E. Nicholson, vice-president in 
on- | charge of sales, Warren Nicholson 
les = Co., Davenport, Ia. [3 years]. Dis- 
nd (trict No. 15: Missouri, Kansas— 
m. (% William B. Terry, president, Wil- 
liam Terry Organizations, Inc., Kan- 
im sas City, Mo. [2 years]. 


Southeastern Region 


ro- 

rn- Regional Director: —Tom Asbury, 

[3 [director of sales, Charles A. Martin 

wrk Dist. Co., Atlanta, Ga. [1 year]. 

si- District No. 16: Maryland, Wash- 

ew ington, D. C., Virginia, West Vir- 

Jo. ginia—George L. Smith, general sales 

A. manager, Southern Dairies, Inc., 

dle Washington, D. C. [1 year]. District 

[1 No. 17: North Carolina, South Caro- 

Ww lina—F. H. Ross, Jr., F. H. Ross 

1a- Co., Charlotte, N. C. [3 years]. Dis- 

0., trict No. 18: Georgia, Florida—C. J. 

ict Watts, branch manager, H. J. Heinz 

ow Co. ksonville, Fla. [2 years]. 

m, 

0., Southern Region 

ict 

R. Regional Director: R. J. Jones, 

er, F k Jones Motor Co., Chat- 

4. tar Tenn. [2 years]. District 
N ': Kentucky, ‘Tennessee— 

s XM Perkins, Perkins Motors, 

In ouisville, Ken. [2 years]. Dis- 
t so. 20: Ala.—Rush Stallings, 

g R stallings Motors, Montgomery, 

0 A 3 years! Mistrict No. 21: 

ict M sippi, Louisiana—T. M. Salis- 

st bi partner, Gregory-Salisbury & 

ie- ( ickson, Miss. [1 year]. 

re- 

sa So. ‘owestern Region 

NI 

Is onal Director: T. Frank 

d, : Radio Station KRIS, Corpus 

er C . Texas. [3 years]. District 


2: Arkansas, Oklahoma—Rob- 
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ert Sesline, president, Credit Service 
Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. [1 
year]: District No. 23: North Texas 
—J. P. Bowlin, J. P. Bowlin Co.., 
Fort Worth, Texas [3 years]. Dis- 
trict No. 24: South Texas—Madison 
Farnsworth, division general mana- 
ger, Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 
[2 years]. 


Pacific Region 
Regional Director: Edward O. 
Morgan, district manager, American 


Airlines, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. [3 
years]. District No. 25: New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Southern Wyoming, 
Utah—Paul J. Devine, W. H. Bintz 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. [3 years]. 
District No. 26: Southern California, 


Arizona—R. L. Fitzpatrick, sales 
manager, American Airlines, Inc., 


Phoenix, Ariz. [1 year]. District No. 
27: Northern California, Nevada— 
Lee S. Connick, district manager, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. [2 years]. 


Worcester’s Wondrous Twins: High Buying Power and Intensive Newspaper Coverage 
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bigger and 
have just pa! 


Checks to Worcester 
higher than last years © 


Some of these vacation 
for travel — 
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advertisements In the 
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100,000. 


Daily circulati 
Sunday over 
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Win for your product the influence 
and pone was of the 20,000 County 
Agents, Vo-Ag Teachers, Exten- 
sion Leaders and Soil Conserva- 
tionists who read Better Farming 
Methods every month. 


Business Magazine 
for Leaders 
Who TRAIN and 
ADVISE Farmers 


FARMING 
METHODS 


A Word from Him 


can clinch 
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A LEADER 
IN FLORIDA 


The St. Petersburg TIMES car- 
ried more TOTAL advertising 
in 1949 than ANY othe: Florida 
paper, except ONE... and 
that one ranked 5th among 
ALL papers in the U. S. (E&P 
3/18/50) 
The St. Petersburg TIMES led 
every paper in Florida, except 
one, in LOCAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING. 
Local Display is an excellent 
barometer of dealer activity 
. and active local dealers 


mean HIGH SALES for NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISERS! 


ST. PETERSBURG - FLORIDA 


pally TIMES sunday 


Represented by 


Theis & Simpson Co. Inc. 


New York Detroit Chicago Atlanta 


Vv. J. Obenaver, Ir. in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Northwestern Region 


Regional Director: Don Sloan, 
president, Sloan & Wilcox Investment 
Co., Portland, Ore. [1 year]. Dis- 
trict No. 28: Oregon, Idaho, Mlon,- 
tana, Northern Wyoming—Irving T. 
Erickson, Jewel Ice Cream Co., 
Portland, Ore. [2 years]. District 
No. 29: Washington: Col. Albert H. 
Hooker, western. sales manager, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Taco- 
ma, Wash. [3 years]. 


Canadian Region 


Vice Chairman for Canada: Stuart 
M. Philpott, sales manager, North- 
grave, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. [1 
year]. District No. 30: Eastern Can- 
ada—A,. C. Wilkinson, director, ad- 
vertising & public relations, Electro- 
lux Ltd., Montreal, Canada. [1 
year]. District No. 31: Mid-Canada 
—C, McKenzie King, sales-service 


manager, The Hoover Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Canada. [3 years]. Dis- 
trict No. 32: Western Canada 


Harvey R. Lemmon, sales manager, 
Bulman Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Canada. [2 years]. 


International 


International Director: Elmer R. 
Krueger, president, Paper Art Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. [2 years]. Dis- 
trict No. 33: Mexico—Walter Pur- 
ple, general manager, MHoffman- 
Pinther & Bosworth, S. A., Mexico 
City, Mexico [2 years]. 


Resolutions passed at the final ses- 
sion of the annual meeting touched 
upon such widely diverse issues as 
foreign trade, excise and other taxes, 
and the need for aggressive selling 
and promotion to maintain a high 
level of economic activity. 


1. RESOLVED, in the interest of 
world peace, free international trade 
and our own export sales, that no 
new governmental restrictions be 
placed upon imports to this country 
from foreign countries; and be it RE- 
SOLVED FURTHER that foreign con- 
cerns desiring the same help and 
data—no less and no more—both free 
and paid-for—as is made available on 
a parallel basis through governmental 
and private sources to American con- 
cerns seeking to develop sales in the 
same American market. 


2. RESOLVED, that our representa- 
tives in ECA, the State Department, 
the Department of Commerce and 
other branches of Government who 
are located in foreign countries be 
supplied in the fullest practical degree 
with American market data and with 
distribution and sales “know-how” 


MATIONAL SALES EXECUT: 
1949-1950 
CLUS MEMBERSHIP RECO 


GOING & COMING: "Red" Motley, out 
going chairman of National Sales Execy. 
tives, combines a wise-crack with a good 
wish as he congratulates successor Arthur 
A. Hood ([I.), v.p., Vance Publishing Co, 


to the end that they may help for- 
eign concerns understand and practice 
American competitive selling not only 
in their effort to develop export sales 
but in their endeavors to increase 
sales within the borders of their own 
respective countries. 


seamen 


3. RESOLVED that Government re- 
move without further delay the excise 
and luxury taxes imposed as a war- 
time measure to reduce production 
and consumption of certain products 
and services in order now to stimu 
late the consumption of such products 
and services with resultant beneficial 
effects on the volume of employment, 
and be it FURTHER RESOLVED that 
all taxes, whether now  existant 
or under consideration, be removed 
or tabled, which provably add to the 
cost of physical distribution without 
directly adding any actual value to 
the products which are consumed. 
Taxes on freight and on transporta- 
tion of salesmen clearly fall within 
the purview of this Resolution. 


4. Reso_vep that delivered price 
selling, including absorption of freight 
differentials, be promptly legalized 
by Act of Congress. 


5. RESOLVED that the management 
of private business concerns, both 
large and small, adopt a policy o* off- 
setting in major degree gains in mat- 
hour production or through improved 
mechanization, not by decreasing em- 
ployment, but by increasing 

(a) the size of their sales forces 

(b) the scientific selection of cheir 
sales forces 

(c) the training of sales force 

(d) the use of incentives fo: the 
sales forces 

(e) the use of advertising and 
other forms of sales promotion. 
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Why did we tell about 


Joan Crawford’s other life? 


In the June issue, Modern Screen told the 
story of Joan Crawford’s rise from a painfully 
shy, uncertain girl to the poised sophisticate 
she is today. 


This article brought enthusiastic response 
from thousands of readers. But that response 
was predicted months before! 


For Modern Screen knows in advance which 
stars its readers want to hear about—which stars 
are ascending, which are on the wane—thanks 
to a Continuing Reader Survey of eight years’ 


modern screen 


Americu’s Great Screen Magazine 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. ¢ 261 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


standing. Not even Hollywood has such an accu- 
rate guide to star popularity! This unique abil- 
ity to predict reader interest makes Modern 
Screen America’s great screen magazine. 


It’s the reason why four million young women, 
whose family incomes are 42% above the na- 
tional, read it cover-to-cover each month. 


It’s the reason why Modern 
Screen led all screen maga- 
zines on the newsstands of 
America in 1949. 


Packaging 
to Sell 


UNIQUE COMBINATION PACKAGE holds a flask 
of Prince Matchabelli Potpourri Cologne and 
Cologne Stick Concentrée. An ingeniously designed 
acetate sleeve, pale blue in color, white-windowed, 
and splashed with raindrops, ensembles the boxed 
flask of liquid cologne and the gold-capped glass 
tube that holds the cologne stick. Sleeve by Fred [) —4 
Mann Box Co. Colored tube by Kimball Glass Co. 


GIFT SET is presented in an attention-getting box —T 
covered with two-tone natural and tan pigskin 
coated and embossed paper. A removable travel 
kit holding a razor and blades is held in a tray at- —T 
tached to the lid. Brown flocking on a gold platform auth 
sets off the blades packed in dispensers and the ; 
tube of shave cream, Produced by Robert Gair 
Co., Inc., and the Cambridge Paper Box Co. 


—- 


DURABLE CORRUGATED BOX designed to serve ~— 
as a toy tool chest has an orange-colored linen 
finish, with product identification and name of the 
manufacturer printed in blue. A die-cut, four- 
compartment separator makes possible an orderly 
arrangement of the contents — hammer, screw 
driver, pliers, putty knife and other assorted tools. 


Another feature of the container is its snap-clasp 
closure. Created by The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


PICTURE PACKAGE is now being utilized for Blue 
Water quick frozen fillets marketed by Fishery 
Products, Inc. Printed in seven colors, the moisture- 
proof cellophane outer wrap shows a tempting 
platter of golden fried fillets while a window section 
enables the shopper to inspect raw fillets. For easy 
identification of contents, variety name of fillets 
appears boldly over the window and on sides of 
package. Inner carton manufactured by Marathon 
Corp. Wrappers printed by Shellmar Products Corp. 
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e Damndest Charts 


Youve Ever Seen 


PROVE CONCLUSIVELY THAT THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE 
IS READ BY 3 MILLION MEN 


AN INCREASE OF 89% IN READERSHIP IN 3 YEARS —AND RISING STEADILY 


@ Research and Media Directors 


Richard Manville’s reports to 
our editors are available for 


your personal examination. 


[ 
i 
. 


TOP AGENCY RESEARCH DIRECTORS 
CALL THIS ONE OF THE MOST EXACT- 
ING READERSHIP STUDIES EVER MADE 


THESE FACTS MEAN EXTRA VALUE FOR YOUR 
CLIENTS’ ADVERTISING DOLLARS — 
BETTER RESULTS FOR YOU 


Eighty-nine percent increase in 
readership in 3 years — proved con- 
clusively by one of the most exacting 
studies ever made! That's why The 
American Legion Magazine is break- 
ing records in producing sales among 
men. 


Read W hat Happened 


By 1947, two million new subscribers 
were reading the Legion—men whose 
common interest in America and in 
their own communities had inspired 
them to join the American Legion. 
Our editors wanted to know how to 
make these men not only read but 
actually depend on the Legion Maga- 
zine and its special services. 

Thus began the most rigid and 
thorough reader preference study 
ever undertaken. No time was spent 


with “hit and run” readers. The only 
men interviewed who qualified as 
readers of an issue were those who 
had read a minimum of 25% of two 
or more major editorial features. 

On the opinion and the needs of 
these men we rebuilt the Legion 
Magazine. Editors made sweeping 
changes, revamped entire issues, 
threw out low-preference features. 
They accepted only articles with the 
highest preference quotas. 

The present Legion editorial for- 
mula took shape. Today it rigidly 
determines the selection of every- 
thing that’s published. 

That's why the charts above tell 
such a powerful story. We believe 
you will agree, they answer once and 
for all the query “How well read is 
The American Legion Magazine?” 


Source: Richard Manville’s Editorial Reports 


Remember This When You Have Something to Sell to Men 


: THE AMERICAN 
000 000 MEN READ LEGION 


MAGAZINE 


Based on an interview with 


Strathmore Paper Co. 


HARRY E. RIGGS ° Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


A Fresh Slant on Market Analysis: 
What It Did for Strathmore 


There's a new look to the distribution pattern in this old 


New England firm since it shook off tradition and set out to 
discover the truth about the relationship between its sales 
setup and its market potential. Sales Management's ‘'Sur- 
vey of Buying Power" provided the statistical background. 


Fine paper product lines are well 
established. While new products are 
brought out from time to time, there 
is little of the effervescence, for ex- 
ample, which marks the selling of 


soap and detergents. Industry sales 
follow a pattern of steady but non- 


spectacular growth. Distribution 
methods are well defined and many 
sales agents [fine paper merchants | 
are almost as old as the mills they 
represent. On the surface, a perfectly 
satisfactory way for a fine paper 
maker to estimate his sales potential 
would be to look back at the sales 
history of his company and his in- 
dustry, and then to add a bit to take 


into account the normal growth of 
the Nation. 

Strathmore Paper Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., had every reason 
to continue its historical method of 
potential-setting when it struck out 
in 1949 on a new path of market 
analysis. Net profits last year were 
up, although volume in this 
closely held concern was down slight- 
ly. Moreover, Strathmore had con- 
tinued to operate on a six-day week 
during the “inventory depression” of 
mid-1949 when some other companies 
had dropped back to a five-day week. 

It was against this favorable back- 
ground that Strathmore’s vice-presi- 


sales 


“Your boss says good morning and could you spare a few minutes?” 
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dent in charge of sales, Harry EF, 
Riggs, raised the following questions 
and looked outside the company and 
the paper industry for some of the 
answers : 

1. Do we have sales agents in the JJ 
right cities? 

2. In the 86 cities with agents 
does Strathmore have the 
agents ? 

3. Do we have too many agents in 
one city? Too few ? 

4. Should we continue to give ex. 
clusive sales rights to certain Strath- 
more lines to an agent in one city and 
other lines exclusively to  anothe 
agent in the same city ? 

5. Do our agents stock, list and sell 
the right proportions as desired 
Strathmore ? 

6. How well does an agent’s stock 
of each item relate to the potential of 
his sales territory ? 

7. Is Strathmore’s advertising and 
sampling geared closely enough t 
each agent’s potential? Are Strath- 
more’s territory sales managers call- 
ing too frequently on some accounts 
and not often enough on accounts 
with more potential ? 

For sales purposes, Strathmore 
divides the country into six regions. 
Salesmen for each division operate 
from the home office, with one excep- 
tion. There is a sales office in New 
York City. Strathmore’s salesmen call 
on agents in their respective terri 
tories. Agents in turn sell to printers 
lithographers, engravers and _ retail 
stores. 

As a gauge of its performance, 
Strathmore always has had the cus 
tomary figures on its own sales and 
that of the industry. But without aa 
independent yardstick, Strat!more 
could make only a rough guess of its 
sales performance against its sales 
potential. 

In setting up sales potentia’ est 
mates in 1949, Strathmore sought af 
independent authority as a frame o 
reference. Inspection showed that 
SALES MANAGEMENT’s Survey 4 
Buying Power (issued May 1\ each 
year) provides a general market index 


right 
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You don’t... really need... acensus... 


i are the cream... of the crop! 
of 
hat 
of : As ‘Anse 
ach Bu got all the facts and figures to prove it, 
dex Bin you Seven't seen them, write te HOLIDAY, HOLIDAY . . . the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


nce Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


WHOSE APPLIANCES 
SHALL WE BUY 
FOR OUR NEW HOME? 


LET’S LOOK AT OUR 
HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS 
AND DECIDE! 


Th E greatest single factor of influence on buying 
decisions in the billion dollar custom-built housing 


market ... Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


The most effective, most economical distributor of 


consumer sales literature to the greatest number of 


qualified home-planners . .. Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


More manufacturers’ consumer catalogs distributed 


via Home Owners’ Catalogs in 1950 than ever before 


—over 2,480,000! 


See Standard Rate & Data Service 
for rates and complete data. 
Or write to.... 


HOME OWNERS CATALOGS 


119 WEST 40TH STREET * NEW YORK 18 © NEW YORK 
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incorporating factors (population, re. 
tail sales, income) that bear closely 
on the sale of fine paper. Mr. Riggs 
points out: “The data are available to 
anyone and can be adapted as we have 
adapted them by anyone having 
similar problem.” . 

To help answer the first question. 
“Do we have sales agents in the right 
cities?” Mr. Riggs ranked 86 cities jn 
which Strathmore sells, along with 
all other cities which represent major 
markets. He ranked them by popula- 
tion, by size of metropolitan markets. 
and by % of U.S.A. Effective Buying 
Income. SALES MANAGEMENT’s Sur- 
vey of Buying Power was the source 
of data. 


"There is only one way under 
high Heaven to get anybody to 
do anything . . . And that is 
by making the other person 
want to do it." 


"How to Win Friends and 
Influence People" 
by Dale Carnegie 


Other rankings were made from 
statistics in the commercial printing 
census and from those compiled by 
the National Paper Trades Associa- 
tion. Both sets of industry figures 
long have served as specific market 
indexes for Strathmore. 

Cities were also ranked by the 
dollar sales of Strathmore _ lines. 
Then, too, cities were ranked by 
Strathmore lines in the order in 
which the company’s sales related to 
% of the sales potential. 

These rankings point up the de- 
gree of concentration of Strathmore’s 
business. At present, 25 cities account 
for 85% of the company’s sales. With 
its eye on increased sales, Strathmore 
has set up a list of the 25 cities with 
the greatest sales potential. Each of 
these key markets has been put 
through a searching analysis. 

Each market has been measured 
against its potential. The yardstick 
is a special market index set up by 
the company. It is the average of the 
figures on Effective Buying Income, 
commercial printing census, and 
NPTA statistics. For Detroit, for 
example, this average is 3.070%. 
This means that of the sales in the 86 
cities in which Strathmore has agents, 
Detroit should produce 3.070% 9% 
the volume. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


ne 


For an example of how Strath- 
more’s potential study has brought 
about some changes in marketing 
policy, let’s take a closer look at 
Detroit. That 3.070% immediately 
set a new sales potential for Detroit. 

The Detroit potential, as measured 
by the printing census, currently is 
only 2.330%. Measured by NPTA 
figures, it is 2.560%. Both industry 
figures understate the Detroit poten- 
tial. This became clear when Strath- 
more, for the first time, introduced 
the factor of Effective Buying In- 
come for Detroit into its estimate of 
the sales possibilities there. Effective 
Buying Income, as calculated by SM’s 
Survey of Buying Power, raised the 
sales sights considerably. Detroit rep- 
resents +.30% of the EBI in the 86 
markets in which Strathmore sells. 

Strathmore’s 3.070% potential fig- 
ure also becomes the yardstick by 
which the company measures its sales 
performance product-by-product in 
Detroit. This figure is divided into 
Strathmore’s dollar sales of each 
product in Detroit. The resulting 
figure represents the sales perform- 
ance against sales potential. 

It works out in this way: Strath- 
more sold $29,585 worth of text 
paper in Detroit in 1948. On the 
basis of sales dollar volume alone, 
Detroit ranked eighth among the 
company’s 86 city outlets. But on a 
basis of sales-to-potential Detroit 
ranked 28th. 

To arrive at this ranking, Strath- 
more divided the Detroit potential of 
3.070% into text paper sales of $29,- 
85. The resulting figure, $9.64, rep- 
resents the sales relative to potential. 
When this $9.64 figure was compared 
with sales-to-potential figures for the 


"In football, baseball, golf, 
the winners find a technique 
that works—they follow it till 
it stops working. That's the win- 
ner's way in everything." 


"The Handbook of Selling" 
by Charles B. Roth 


ther 86 cities, it was found that 
Detroit ranked 28th. 

In some respects sales performance 
lations to the averages of the entire 
cities are likely to set too low a 
tandard. Accordingly, Strathmore 


as worked out relations to the first | 
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3 cities (14 of the total 86) as a 
luther basis for comparison, and in 
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For safe, dependable LONG DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 


Shippers who choose Mayflower have the protection of Mayflower’s 
undivided responsibility, backed up by a sound, financial rating, plus 
a thorough-going research program to insure the finest service. Proof 
of the former is readily available from leading financial rating services. 
And proof of the latter is to be seen every day, all over the nation, as 
Mayflower movers follow modern, standardized methods and pro- 
cedures of handling household goods in standard, up-to-the-minute 
equipment. All of this can result only from careful and continuous 
research and planning for a long-distance moving service that is safer, 


easier, and quicker. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « JhAdianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro- 

vides on-the-spot representation at the most points in the 

a Peter United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
ong A eee listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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HOW HIGH SHOULD 
SUBSCRIPTION RENEWAL 
PERCENTAGES BE? 


0 PD has 82.84% 


for period 
ending Dec. 31, 1949 


® The whole week's round-up of 
Chemical News 


@ 5000-6000 Quotations 


® 2715 Pages of Advertising 
during 1949 


NEWS FORMS CLOSE 4 P.M. FRIDAY 
PAPER DELIVERED 9 A.M. MONDAY 


May we send you a 
sample copy of O.P.D. 


— 


CAgr’ 


Oil, Paint and 
Druq AWeporter 


For Chemicals Buyers 
The Market Authority since 1871 


30 Church Street, New York 7 
® Cleveland 22—H. G. Seed, 17717 Lomond Bivd., Long. 
0544 @ Los Angeles 14—The Robt. W. Walker Co., 684 S. 
Lafayette Park Pl., Drexel 4338 @ San Francisco 4—The 
Robt. W. Walker Co., 68 Post Street, SUtter 1-3568. 


EATS WELL 


Food Advertisers: — Bayonne folk spend 
*292.00 annually for Food — $78.00 MORE 
than the national average Get your 
share of this 40%  better-than-average 
market and remember... .. 


Bayonne CANNOT BE 
SOLD FROM THE OUTSIDE 


*Source—Sales Management 
Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N. Y. © 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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so doing raises the sights on standards 
of performance. Bear in mind that 25 
cities contribute 85% of Strathmore 
volume. 

In the full number of 86 cities, 
Strathmore in 1948 sold $10.27 per 
unit of sales potential for text paper. 
In the 43 major cities Strathmore 
sold $11.62. In the Detroit market 
Strathmore sales were only $9.64 per 
unit of sales potential in text papers. 

With sales below the average of 
either the 46 cities or the 86 cities, 
what should be done? Mr. Riggs 
cautions: 

“Figures on potential must be un- 
derstood, interpreted with common 
sense, and related to other factors 
which must be gathered by first-hand 
personal contact. 

“A study of potentials in relation 
to our sales records gives us further 
indication as to whether a market is 
turning in satisfactory performance. 
What we do about it, in making 
changes in sales agencies, allotment of 
sales calls and printed promotion, de- 
pends on judgment.” 

Sales agents have shown intense in- 
terest in the findings. Strathmore long 
has had a marketing policy known as 
“split-exclusive.” The “split” identi- 
fies cities in which Strathmore has 
two or more agents. The “exclusive” 
means that each agent has the sole 
right to sell certain Strathmore items 
in that city. 

Until recently the paper sales 
agent, Seaman-Patrick Paper Co., 
Detroit, had the exclusive right to sell 
certain Strathmore lines in its terri- 
tory. On the other hand, Union 
Paper & Twine Company of Michi- 
gan, Detroit, had sole right for other 
Strathmore lines. Now both houses 
sell all lines. 


“Split-Exclusive” Policy 


The original idea behind the “split- 
exclusive” policy was to enable each 
agent to reap the full benefit from his 
promotion of that part of the Strath- 
more line. This arrangement was ad- 
mittedly a bit unhandy—and confus- 
ing—for paper buyers wishing to 
place a single order for a number of 
Strathmore products. 

From a merchandising point of 
view, the “‘split-exclusive” policy had 
numerous disadvantages for both the 
mill and agents. This arrangement 
over the years was encouraged by 
duplications in the line. Prewar, 
Strathmore produced more than 1,- 
200 items classified into 45 lines. This 
posed an inventory and an advertising 
problem. 

With inventories down to the bone 
during World War II, Strathmore 


decided the time was ripe to eliminate 
duplicates, which could be done with. 
out affecting the customer's range of 
choice. Currently, the company has 
600 items in 20 lines. With a unified 
line, advertising and sampling can be, 
of course, more effective because pro- 
motion now can be concentrated on 
the Strathmore brand, instead of scat- 
tered behind numerous sub-divisions, 
such as Pastelle, Fiesta, etc. 

These changes in product classifj- 
cations and advertising direction 
called for a policy which would en- 
able each Strathmore agent to sell 
the entire line. But how could this 
idea be sold to a Strathmore merchant 
who highly prized his “exclusive” 
franchise ? 

Obviously, the best method of 
persuasion would be to cite the sales 
history in cities where two or more 
agents are competing on every Strath- 
more item. Naturally, fine paper mer- 
chants still operating under the “split- 
exclusive” policy are quick to ask 
Strathmore what has happened to 
total sales in markets where agents 
have given up their “split-exclusive” 
franchises. 


“All-Lines" Policy 


Strathmore, with the use of its new | 


potential study and its long-term sales 
analysis, is in a position to cite con- 
vincing evidence to those agents it 
wishes to convert to the “all-lines” 
policy. In cities converted to the “all- 
lines” policy, total sales in 
markets have gone up. 

Results under the new policy are 
still more impressive, too, when sales 
are measured against their potentials. 
By comparison, sales in cities in which 


agents still have exclusive franchises § 
on parts of the Strathmore output are § 


less than they ought to be in relation 
to potentials and performance in other 
cities. Strathmore now is changing all 
of its “split-exclusive” cities into “all- 
lines” cities. In cities where the 
change has been made, thanks to sub- 
stantial statistical support, there has 
been no loss of goodwill or selling 
enthusiasm on the part of agents. 

At times a sales agent—for any 
product—may be skeptical of the 
ability of his market to absorb the 


quantity which the mill believes ca" | 


be sold. What can the mill do to 
convince the agent that he is under- 
stocked on one or more items: 
Strathmore’s _ product - by-product 
figures on sales potentials on each 
market is one approach. These est!- 
mates replace hunch or a “feel for the 
market” with a sounder basis 10F 
action. Further, a product-by-product 
analysis of sales possibilities makes 
the “national” market highly local. 
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“Over 30% increase in selling ability 


...when we introduced AU DO GRAPH!” 


@ The friendly, accommodating ‘Voice With the 
Sell,” which air travelers out of Boston associate 
with American Airlines’ reservation agents, starts 
with a unique system of sales training . . . and the 
AupocraPH Electronic Soundwriter. 

Doubling in brass, as both a dictation and a train- 
ing instrument for American Airlines, the AUDOGRAPH 
handles routine office correspondence quickly, con- 
veniently, and economically ...and develops effec- 
tive selling technique to cope with the flood of calls 


@ ‘Quite apart from its efficiency 
as a dictating machine, AUDOGRAPH 
in sales training has improved the 
selling ability of our agents by 
over 30%,” says Mr. George Curtis, 
Reservations Chief for American 
Airlines at Boston, Massachusetts. 


which pour into “Reservations” by phone twenty- 
four hours a day. 

Your business—no matter what type, or size—can 
immediately increase office and personal output with 
the efficient system of business communications 
which AupoGRAPH makes possible. Write today for 
the full facts or, better still, just mail the coupon. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company— 
established in 189]—originators of the Telephone 
Pay Station. 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the U. S. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory—under “Dictating Machines’. Canada: 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Cor- 
poration (export affiliate of Western Electric Com- 
pany) in 53 foreign countries. 
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15, 1950 


says AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Regional Sales, Boston, Massachusetts 


, 
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THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet T-6—"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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The responsibility to do that rests 
with the mill. 

Use of sales potentials also places 
Strathmore’s national promotion on a 
highly realistic basis. In addition to 
using magazine advertising the com- 
pany issues large quantities of direct 
mail and goes in extensively for 
sampling. 

“Our printed matter,” Mr. Riggs 
points out, “is directed to the paper 
merchant's salesmen, to the printer 
and to the consumer of printing. 
Now, with improved sales potential 
figures as guides, we can better allot 
promotional and sampling material 
relative to reasonable expectation of 
returns. We've taken another step in 
eliminating the guesswork on routing 
our promotion,” 


Potential figures play a part in how 
Strathmore’s salesmen schedule their 
travel. On the average, each Strath- 
more salesman in his territory calls 
on agents having some 300 salesmen. 
In relation to sales potentials, Strath- 
more salesmen now have a clearer 
picture of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their territories. 

Strathmore has bound its market- 
ing data into Belford presentation 
folders 814” x 11” in size, which is a 
convenient size for salesmen to use 
when talking with their agents. 

Entirely aside from any ratings on 
potentials, or performance in relation 
to potentials, Strathmore has ana- 
lyzed its sales performance product- 
by-product, in the case of its 25 prin- 
cipal cities going back to 1925. This 


Super Mousetrap Is Object Lesson 
In American Sales Methods 


A group of American industrials finds an unusual way 


to dramatize some ideas for foreign sales managers. 


Interchange of sales “know-how” 
between executives is becoming al- 
most as world-wide a phenomenon as 
the acceptance of Coke. In early May 
the Methods Engineering Council, 
Pittsburgh, held a five-day seminar 
designed to train foreign sales man- 
agement in American sales methods 
and at the same time provide a re- 
fresher course for interested Ameri- 
can companies. 

Foreign representatives from Can- 
ada, Sweden, Denmark, and Aus- 
tralia joined sales managers from 17 


United States companies, including 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., and 


the Dravo Corp. 

It was decided that some kind of 
theoretical product would be useful 
as a sales example, and bearing in 
mind the Emerson quotation “Make 
a better mousetrap and the world 
will beat a path to your door,” the 
planners decided on a mousetrap— 
the biggest, most effective one that 
could be found. 

The makers of the Rochester Auto- 
matic Trap, Electronic Traps, Inc., 
provided the answer with one of their 
models which has been extensively 
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publicized in Time, Life and Para- 
mount News—a super-duper electric 
trap with electric eye beams, circuit 
breakers, trap doors and an electrocu- 
tion chamber. 


information, coupled with the study 
of potentials, provides the company 
with a concise picture of its market. 
ing position. 

In many ways, the Strathmore 
study has been as_ helpful inside the 
company as among customers. Copies 
have been placed in the hands of de. 
partment heads. They have been wel. 
comed by production and finance 
chiefs. Mr. Riggs points out: “This 
is the kind of study a production or 
engineering man would present when 
discussing his department with other 
members of top management.” So the 
Strathmore Sales Department is talk- 
ing about its activities in the profit- 
and-loss language of top management. 
It’s an engineering approach to lo- 
cating profit possibilities. 


A sales program to promote this 
product was developed in seminar 
style, with preliminary guidance con- 
sisting of talks, movie slides, film 
strips, sample sales literature, and 
brief courses in personnel appraisal 
and more effective speech. 

Foreign visitors returned to their 
homes with notebooks filled with 


ideas on new approaches and sales 
techniques. 


GUINEA PIG is electronic rat trap as Eugene B. Mapel (right) demonstrates to repre- 
sentatives from Canada, Denmark, Australia, and Sweden during five-day sales manage 
ment seminar held in Pittsburgh for training in American sales methods and programs. 
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on Allsweet as an integral part of their media plans for packaged product 


promotion to consumers, dealers and salesmen. All ¢/ree are covered.” 


One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under- 
standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 
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, JOHN DONNELLY & SONS * CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 
serving one-fifth WALKER & COMPANY * WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC. * ROCHESTER POSTER ADVERTISING CO., INC. 
of the nation’s E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO. * PORTER POSTER SERVICE * THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. °« C. E. STEVENS CO. 
Consumers BORK POSTER SERVICE * SUNSET OUTDOOR. ADVERTISING CO. * BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. 

repre: sa is STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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LET THEM SEE WHAT IT DOES 


... If you want them to buy! 


Glass by Corning lets a car owner see 
what the “Pressure Purger” does for 
his car. Seeing is believing—and that 
helped a new business to grow fast. 

* made by 
Choldun Manufacturing Company, 


The “Pressure Purger,’ 


cleans automobile cooling systems by 
forcing a preheated chemical solvent 
through the radiator and motor block 
water jackets under pressure. A revers- 
ing action loosens, dissolves and filters 
out rust, scale and grease—before 
your eyes. 

You see because it all happens in 


two PYREX brand glass cylinders. 
Every service job is a demonstration 
that sells the car owner because he sees 
what itdoes—through glass by Corning. 

Why not take another look at your 
product to see where glass by Corning 
might spark sales for you? It may be 
the consumer’s faith in the PYREX 
trademark ... longer wear . . . better 
appearance ... lower costs or any of 
the many qualities that leading manu- 
facturers are now getting from glass 
by Corning. It will pay you to check 
the possibilities! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION... 
about the many remarkable 
properties Corning technicians 
can build into glass . . . and the 
design services which go with 
this, send for bulletin IZ-1 today. 


CORNING, N. Y. 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Comniig meant research i Gud 
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PICTOGRAPHS 


| Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 
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PACIFIC COAST SALESMEN 


The San Francisco Sales Managers Association recently surveyed 194 members 


/ 


on employment, training and survival of salesmen. Their members seem to 


be fairly representative of American industry as to size, for the average 


~~ 


i | 


of 40 salesmen per company is similar to figures developed in national 
surveys conducted by SALES MANAGEMENT and others. 


Employment agencies 
a 27% 
Union 
Cu 37, 
Recommended by friends, customers, colleges 
47, 
Salesman made application himself 
Fo eneeseeeaenieieeeninianatiiien ieee 
Advertising i 
eRe 
Recruited by other salesmen 
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Recruited by company executives 


22% 
Transferred from other positions within’ company 


> STRAIGHT SALARY FAVORED a 


Salesmen operating under 


31% 


Commission only 


SALARY SALARY AND 


COMMISSION 
59.3% 29.7% 
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How to attract 
attention in Hollywood 


Searchlights, blimps, flagpole sitters, calli- 


opes... everything seems to be taken for 
granted at Hollywood and Vine. 

One thing that does attract attention in 
Hollywood, though, are the products adver- 
tised on television, specifically on station 


KNBH. 


Curries Ice Cream, for example, plugged 


an ice cream and cake combination retailing 
at 89¢. Curries warned KNBH that other 


media usually doubled sales on similar offers. 


KNBH sent Curries’ sales soaring to 500% 
over normal... four times the amount of aé- 
ditional business that Curries expected. 


You may not advertise ice cream and 
cake, but whatever your product, if you want 
attention in Hollywood (and the sprawling 
Los Angeles area), you'll befriend your re 
tailers by using spot television on station 


KNBH. 


Just ask your agency account man to con 
tact an NBC Spot Salesman, who represents 
these attention-getting television stations: 


WNBT ...... . .. New York 
WNBQ...... . . . Chicago 
WPTZ .... . . . Philadelphia 
KNBH .... . . . . Hollywood 
WBZ-TV...... . . Boston 
WNBK Cleveland 
WNBW — Washington 
WRGB . . . Schenectady-Albany-Ty 


All these major market television station 
are represented by: 
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SPOT SALES 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + CLEVELAND «+ SAN FRANCISCO «+ HOLLYWOO! 
SALES MANAGEMENE 


(Pacific Coast Salesmen, continued ) 


~ Company-directed program: 
office plant Both, 
and field training on-the-job training 
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tation 


Lasted less than 1 year 2 years or more 


0 Con 
(Approximately one half of the salesmen hired during the two years were men with no 


previous sales experience) 
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Source: “Testing, Employment, Training and LS, 
PICTOGRAPH BY Rival of Solesmen’ 
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6-15-50 


Did you recognize (left to right) the famous Motion 
Picture Executive Anita Colby, famed Author and 
Radio Commentator Mary Margaret McBride, De- 
signer Elsa Schiaparelli? 

Or did you recognize only the anonymous private 
secretary among this quartet of outstanding and illus- 
trious women? 

If so, it’s rather curious. For you’ve seen and heard 
about the other three women in magazines, newspapers, 
on the air—even in newsreels! 

But you've met Tillie the Toiler only in the Comics! 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating the 
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How many of these 


tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only na- 
tional comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK's 
all-star cast of characters has woven itself into Ameti- 
ca’s life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; 
Popeye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, 
who helped the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission ex- 
plain nuclear energy? 

Do you wonder that such hard-headed firms 4s 
Procter & Gamble Co., Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., The 
Quaker Oats Co., Seven-Up Co., and many others 
spend millions of advertising dollars in PUCK, The 
Comic Weekly? 
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career women do you know ? 


Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 
constantly helps shape our manners, morals, and think- 
ing. Shrewd business men speak of the comics as a 
tremendous “sales force”! 

PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 15 
great Sunday newspapers, from coast to coast (and 
is two advertising affiliates), reaches more than 
18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters ) in 7400 com- 
munities where 83% of all retail sales are made. 

Year after year readership reports show PUCK de- 
livering 3 to 5 times more thorough readers of adver- 


ising per dollar than top weekly magazines. If yours 


JUNE 15, 1950 


is one of the 2 out of 3 companies that showed less 
profit last year, you are bound to have a keen interest in 


the unique booklet: “Getting More Out of the Dollar!” 


 C What Lools these Mortals be!” 
wax: 


e* - f", o ~» y, vt 
The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly—A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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How BIG sHoutp a BUSINESS BE? 


The question of big and little business is not necessarily a case of opposing interests, but of 
different kinds of economic tasks. A mechanic is as much out of place trying to build a giant 


turbine as is a company like General Electric trying to repair a table radio. In a healthy 
economy there is room for both. 


The number of business concerns has more than doubled since 1900, keeping pace with the 
growth of population. 


BUSINESS CONCERNS PER 1000 PEOPLE 


The average firm has the same number of employes as in 1900. 


How BiG Is BIG ? 


The United States Steel Corporation was created in 1901; it has 
grown to such an extent that it is charged with being a mo- 
nopoly, is called to Washington to “explain” every major move. 
Relatively it is smaller than it was a half century ago. 
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Source: Stockholder report of General Electric 
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COMES BACK FAST WHEN YOU SELL TO 


THE BIG-EARNING, FAST-SPENDING WAGE-EARNER MARKET 


No other road to America’s big-carning, fast-spending 
THROUGH WAGE-EARNER Market offers you these advantages: 


1. You reach 8,575,000 women... young shoppers for 


Ti nearly 30% of all wage-earner families. 
RUE TORY « You reach 7,800,000 families—29.5 of all wage-earner 
families in urban America. 
Z 3. You reach an annual income of nearly $30 billion. 
Woment Group 4. You reach this market at rock-bottom cost—as little as 


$1.22 per page per thousand. 
NOTE: Write now to Macfadden Division of Marketing and Re- 


search for “America Today”—new, up-to-date, graphic report of 
today’s market potentials. 


TURN YOUR PAYROLL DOLLARS INTO HOMING PIGEONS 


SELL THE FAST-SPENDING WAGE-EARNER MARKET AT ROCK-BOTTOM COST! 
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the MARKET for SOFT DRINKS 


The consumption of carbonated beverages 
per person has increased 64% since 1940. 


Highest consumption is in the South Atlantic states, where 
the average is 228 bottles per year per person. Lowest is 
on the Pacific Coast—122 bottles. The U.S.A. average is 165. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION, IN BOTTLES 
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Source: National Association of Broadcasters 


Where BEER Flows Most Freely 


Beer consumption has increased 47% since 1940. Average U.S.A. con- 
sumption, 1949, was 17.3 gallons , per capita 
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New Books for 


.» IF YOU’RE LOOKING FORA CROWD... 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 


store or direct from the publisher. 


The Dynamics of Group Discussion, By E : Es 

D. M. Hall, Ph.D. Published by The | 

Interstate, Danville, Ill. Price, 75c, two | 

or more copies, 50c each. eee 122,500 TO BE SPECIFIC eee 
Which are you? ... Blocker? Domina- | 

tor? Dodger? Aggressor? We’re all one 

of a bunch, believes Dr. Hall (Assistant ’ 

Professor of Agr. Ext., University of eese WHO LL BUY YOUR PRODUCTS eve 

Illinois). And that’s what makes the | 

world go around, he adds. It is necessary, 

however, for groups to work together. 

So Dr. Hall has written this book as an 

“operating manual” for group work. He 

tells how to make the group function as 

a democratic organization, how to make it 

“click.” There are helpful suggestions on 

handling the ‘trouble makers” of a group, 

how to define problems under discussion, 

how to use evaluation sheets. 


Taxes and Economic Incentives. By 
Lewis H. Kimmel. Published by The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. r] 
Price, $2.50. ” | Don’t Overlook The 
The object of this workmanlike study 
is the solution of the problem of raising 
governmental revenues without unduly 
affecting the volume of production and the 
level of national income. Since Govern- 
ment expenditures are, at present, so large 
that necessary revenues can be raised only 
in a productive economy, it is doubly im- 
portant that industry and business be on 
a sound footing. The book answers such 
questions as “Do income taxes interfere 


with capital expansion?” (Mr. Kimmel CITY (NEW YORK) ZONE 
says “yes.”) ; “How significant is the im- 

pact of taxes on investment decisions?” 
(“Strong,” thinks Mr. K.). 


These 122,500 people can be reached . . .99.8% proven 


4 eae 
oe nly dailies 
Cutting Filing Costs. Published by The te as by Troy's saieae d 
Dartnell Corporation. Price, $7.50. 


The only way to solve the problem of : Rate: 16c per line 
overcrowded filing departments, this study | 


brings out, is the use of retention and dis- Circulation: 44,865 
position schedules. To develop such sched- A. B. C. figure for 6-mos. ending March 31, 1950 
ules, it is necessary to study the legal igh? ’ 

requirements and management needs of 
the individual company and thereby estab- 
lish the period of time each record must 


be kept before it may be destroyed. The 

study will provide aid in setting up such 

a system and making it prove workable. 

Premiums, Sales and Profits. Published NEWSPAPERS 
by Bantam Books. Price, 25c. 


; Here are 21 answers to questions most 
requently asked on the use of premiums, 
Prepared by Premium Advertising As- THE TROY RECORD « 
sociation of America, Inc. The text was 

Prepared by the Association in conjunction 
With a 14-minute sound slidefilm, “That 


Something Extra.” In addition to the THE TIMES REC ORD * 


Material supplementing the film, the Ban- 
tam edition contains essays by three lead- 


img experts. | TROY, N. Y. 
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sailing... 


when you've sailed “her” before 
and you know she'll make the 
grade... 


Clearer sailing for your campaign 
if you test it before entering it 


in national competition. 


TEST FIRST IN 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL TEST MARKET 


— 


Nature has provided Roanoke with 
the vital elements for an ideal test 
market. Mountain barriers separate 
this self-contained, 17-county market 
from competing markets. Its diversi- 
fied population of more than 450,000, 
engaged in commerce, industry and 
agriculture, has stable buying power. 
The Roanoke newspapers completely 
dominate the area, insuring undis- 
torted test results. 


Write for complimen- 
tary copy of ‘MARKET 
TESTistics'' to Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO 
National Ref 


Pofee 
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Ideas in Motion 


Because I’ve been away from home base for a while, I have had, 
until now, no opportunity to mention an unusually worth-while meet- 
ing I attended in Cleveland in May. 


It was called the “Cleveland Management Clinic.” The first 
meeting of its kind, it was sparked by Charles Schubert, Cleveland 
editor of McGraw-Hill’s Factory Management and Maintenance, 
and was worked out collaboratively between the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, the American Marketing Association, 
Industrial Marketers of Cleveland, and 13 other business groups. 


Its object: “To provide for top management, in all sizes of 
concerns, an opportunity to get away from the immediate pressures 
of business and to take a long look at the latest developed techniques 
for handling the many management functions . . . and to assist to- 
day’s potential top executives in earlier attainment of their goals.” 


| was particularly interested in the meeting pattern, because | believe 
the folks who planned and carried out this clinic are getting very close 
to a practical technique for the type of general management convention 
that, by its very nature, cuts across business horizontally and must, if it 
is to be helpful, deal with a wide variety of subject matter. 


‘There were four concurrent sessions scheduled for each half-day. 
Since each of the four sessions in each group reached into different 
levels of management interest, few of the guests were torn between 
desires to be in two different places at once. Lunches and dinners 
were general sessions, with speakers whose subject matter could be 
expected to be of wide general interest. ‘There was a continuous pro- 
gram of showings of industrial films selected by the Cleveland Film 
Council. 


The working sessions were sharp-angled as to subject matter, and many 
of them were set up in panel form, For example, | particularly enjoyed 
the panel on “How to Cut Costs by Improving Sales and Distribution 
Methods,” led by Frank Kolb (current president of the Sales Executive's 
Club of Cleveland). On the second day | sat in on a discussion of “How 
to Introduce a New Product." The effort was very definitely in the direc- 
tion of getting away from talks which one of my associates invariably 
describes as “big and round and fuzzy," and to tie down to bread-and- 
butter management problems. 


Any meeting of this kind which is a “first” is, of course, bound to 
fall short of the hopes and expectations of its sponsors. I dare say 
the committee, in its convention post-mortem, found its performance 
something less than perfect. But for my part, and based on opinion 
derived from only the sessions I attended, I considered the Clinic 
one of the best meetings I’ve sat in on in the last 10 years, and 
I’ve already expressed my hope that it will become an annual affair. 
There was nothing wrong with it that a little more experience and 
elbow grease won't cure. 


| should add that a number of the plans and techniques and ideas | 
picked up at the meeting seem to me to be worth much wider circu- 
lation. And | have, accordingly, arranged to ask some of the speakers to 
fill out on details so we can present some of their material in articles in 
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New Togs 


‘The scene in the front office was repeated at least two dozen 
times. ‘Chere were the heaped up ash tray, the Life-Saver wrappers, 
the empty Coke bottles. Several, talked out, just sat and looked 
glum. Others (the nervous types) left an unending sequence of rub- 
ber heel impressions on the pile of the newly cleaned rug. We were 
trying to design a new front cover for SM, and it wasn’t an easy job. 


PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 


or weight, quickly, accurately 


We'd rehearse, aloud, what it was we wanted. We'd send a man 
out to do a new batch of roughs. And every time those roughs went 
up on the bulletin board, they were greeted with a silence so thick 
you could have cut it into building blocks. Then came a day in March 
when three more new sketches were posted, and we looked at one 
another and said, almost in unison, ““That’s it.” 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 


or plant 


Add prestige, color and utility 
to reports, presentations, cata- 
logs and all printed material 
with this handsome plastic bind- 
ing. Complete office equipment 
costs no more than a typewriter. 
Binds a book for a few cents. 
Anyone can do it in seconds. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 

memo | Send today for information 
FR E E and 2 handy pocket memo { 
books bound on this equip- ! 

ment, No obligation. 


That new cover appears for the first time on this issue of SM. We hope 
you like it. We think it definitely has today's date line, that it embodies 
the spirit of the kind of magazine we're trying to publish. (There will be 


a second version of the same general design . . . one we shall use when 
we want an all-type cover.) 


The artist responsible for SM’s new dress is a personable six- 
footer by the name of John Hick. 


Hick is a free lance artist, but he spends much of his time these 
days at Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., where he does most of the 
newspaper layouts for Chesterfield cigarettes. On balmy days he 
sometimes fails to show up in his studio, not because of the call of 
the open road, but because of the call of the wild blue yonder. He’s 
been an aviation enthusiast since he was barely old enough to qualify 
for Cub Scouts. Almost any week-end he can be seen cutting a lazy 
figure-eight over Connecticut, or dipping a courteous wing to Miss 
Liberty out in the bay. 


U. S, and Foreign Patents 
hove been applied for on GBC Binders 
and on GBC Binding Equipment 4 


General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. SM-6-15 
Chicago 12, Ill. | 
John Hick was born in southern IIl.; his father was a salesman. a 


John just missed becoming a doctor; ended up, instead, at Chicago’s 
Art Institute. After various agency assignments in Chicago he came Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to New York as art director on one of the G-E accounts. Lately he’s to Your 
been teaching in the Layout Advertising Design Department at Pratt POST CARD MAILINGS! 
Institute. He’s a member of the Society of Illustrators and. the 
Quiet Birdmen. 


Hick lives in Malba, Long Island, with his wife and two sons, 
age 4 and 12. The 12-year-old, Tommy, has already learned to fly. 


. . « And More Product Improvement 


It would be out of key for SM to say so much in its pages about better | 
packaging and product improvement without taking liberal doses of its 
| 


own prescription. We have, therefore, been putting each department 


of the magazine through a careful re-appraisal for content and worth, 
and making one or two changes each month or so. @ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 


+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 
message by any process ¢ typewriter, stencil, 
multigraph, mimeograph, letterpress, litho- 
graph, etc. 


@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 


First over-hauling was done on the Contents pages. “The objec- 
tives: easier reading, faster access to the things you want, better 
‘‘clue” lines to indicate the range of interest in articles. We've com- : i a iaeael 
bined the old “Tips” and “Promotion” departments into one depart- apg cag, niet. an pd 
ment (Worth Writing For... ) to give readers, in one place, a for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 
quick listing of helpful source materials. color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 


The old Media and Agencies News department is now broadened 
in scope, as indicated by its new head: “Advertising . . Media. . KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
Agencies . . Services.”’ ‘There will be further tailoring, adding and 505 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
subtracting as the year goes on. It’s all in behalf of attempting to Sure! I want to add punch to my post card | 
give you, the reader, a better and better magazine to read, not mailings. Send the free samples. 1 
casually, but purposefully and for profit. 


A. R. HAHN , ee 
Managing Editor. sce as Ge ais Saas ae 
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Is “National” Advertising a Mistake ? 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY, Editor, Sales Management 


All advertising is really local, but both sellers and buyers 


of national media talk box-car figures which are gobbledy- 


gook to salesmen and retailers. Accentuate the local and 


get better dealers, more point-of-sale push, higher turnover. 


The great divisor in the field of 
media is between “national” and 
“local.” So far as the consumer is 
concerned this is very abstract and of 
little concern. Mrs. Consumer seldom 
is aware where she received the im- 
pulse to buy; certainly she doesn’t 
consider—or care—whether it came 
from a national or a local medium. 

But to the so-called national ad- 
vertiser the values of advertising are 
complex. Of number 1 concern to 
him is his consumer. However, he 
doesn’t stop with that. He wishes to 
extract every possible by-product 
penny out of his consumer dollar. 

He wants his salesmen to use his 
consumer advertising. If they under- 
stand what he is trying to accomplish, 
and if they are enthusiastic in their 
approval, they will get better dis- 
tribution, more orders, more “‘push” 
at point-of-sale. ‘The wholesaler, if 
enthusiastic, will help to merchandise 
the consumer advertising. The re- 
tailer isn’t yet a robot. He can—to a 
considerable extent—make or break 
the campaign. 


A Big Distinction 


When it conres to merchandising 
the advertising campaign there is a 
really big distinction between “na- 
tional” and “local.” The interested 
parties in the distribution chain— 
manufacturers’ salesmen, wholesalers, 
retailers—have selfish reasons for de- 
manding /ocal effect. They know 
they get this from what is to them 
local media, such as newspapers or 
spot radio. If they fail to understand 
that they can get this local effect 
from so-called national media such as 
magazines, or network AM or TV, 
it is the fault either of the seller of 
the medium or the advertiser himself. 

When we ask, in the title, “‘is ‘na- 
tional’ advertising a mistake?” we are 


7 


not suggesting that one medium is 
better than another. We are, how- 
ever, suggesting that in the merchan- 
dising of any advertising campaign 
the best results will come if those 
who are the direct beneficiaries of the 
consumer campaign (salesmen, whole- 
salers, retailers) are given detailed 
information on what effect the cam- 
paign is likely to have—on how many 
people—in a specific city. 

The normal retailer reaction to 
boxcar “national” figures is exempli- 
fied in the following true story: 

One of our editors broke into sell- 
ing by taking under his arm a sample 
case of Ingersoll Watches, price lists, 
order book, page proofs of the “great” 
national advertising campaign the 
company was running in The Satur- 
day Evening Post—and heading for 
Anniston, Ala. 

It was back in the days when sales- 
men were “born” not “made,” and 


sales training was something to be 
brushed off in a few hours. Either 
you could sell, or you couldn't. The 
only way to find out was to send yoy 
on the road and hope for the best, 

On the train headed South the 
young aspirant tried to take stock of 
his selling assets. He decided that the 
dealers he was to call on wouldn't be 
interested in watches as such. They 
had watches. They—at least those in 
the jewelry trade—had watches better 
than the Ingersolls. So, he argued, it 
must be money that they didn’t have 
enough of, and he figured out that the 
best approach was to make the dealer 
have visions of the happy sound of a 
cash register making an incessant din, 
He was just that naive as to think 
he had come up with a highly orig. 
inal idea. 

Let's see. What was it that the 
company’s advertising manager had 
told him when he gave him the proofs 
of the coming Post pages? Oh yes— 
that 3,000,000 people bought the Post 
each week. [Note to friends at the 
SEP: We know your circulation is 
much more than that now.] Well, 
there are several people in each fam- 
ily, and families trade magazines 
with one another. And there is mul- 
tiple reading in barber shops and 
clubs. It would seem to be a con 
servative guess that four people would 
see the average copy. That would 


AS ADVERTISERS 


4 am. . 2 


THE RETAILER OWNS THIS MERCHANDISE. The objective of the manufac- 


turer's advertising is to sell goods which are locally owned, stocked and displayed. 
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0 : IN SAN FRANCISCO’S “BEST CIRCLES” 
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The Chronicle carries almost five times as much bookstore advertising... 
almost five times as much book publisher advertising... as all other San Francisco 


newspapers combined* 


Les BEEN building up for years—-The Chronicle’s lead in book 
o advertising. Like, for example, our lead in department store, 


women’s specialty shop and amusement advertising. The reason’s in 
the character and distribution of Chronicle circulation. Chronicle- 
OUR MARKET'S HEART agi : “ce See 
reading families peak up in the better city neighborhoods and in 
IS OUTSIDE “THE CITY" ee tae ee 
the higher-income suburbs. The Chronicle—judged by sales power 
Sales Management's 1950 copyrighted —comes first on any San Francisco list! 
survey shows the 8-County trading zone 
part of San Francisco’s 9-County Bay 
Area market with: 


*The 1949 record, exclusive of syndicated supplement advertising 


69% of food sales 

60.8% of drug sales 

59.8% of retail sales 

52.9% of house furnishings, 
furniture and radio sales 


Consider what this survey reveals about 
population (69.9% in trading zone)... 
and buying power (59.7% trading zone). 
Then you'll see our market MORE like 
Pittsburgh, LESS like Chicago — and 
schedule The Chronicle first! 
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make 12,000,000 potential readers of 
each Ingersoll ad. Now, he felt, he 
was really getting somewhere. 


But a round figure—12,000,000— 
didn’t sound quite right. A dealer 
might feel it had been plucked out of 
the air. Either raise it or cut it a 
little and have an uneven figure. By 
that time he was so confident he had 
a big selling idea that he decided he 
could risk being conservative, and 
wouldn’t 11,677,842 be about right? 
Perfect ! 

Came the first call: an austere, dig- 
nified, forbidding jeweler. All first 
prospects of new salesmen seem aus- 
tere, dignified, forbidding. The fledg- 
ling salesman deftly opened his 
sample case and almost simultaneously 
surrounded it with four ad proofs. 
Then slowly, forcefully, he gave the 
great presentation which he had re- 
hearsed on the train: 

“Mr. Jones, my company has 
sent me down here to make you 

a present of several hundred 

dollars. (Pause to let that sink 

in.) ... Here you see proofs of 
full-page advertisements which 
we are going to run in that 
great magazine, The Saturday 
Evening Post, and each one of 


them will be read by 11,677,842 

possible buyers of Ingersoll 

Watches. Now if you will make 

a display in your’ window, 

RE a 

There was an interruption. Mr. 
Jones leaned across the counter, 
grabbed the enthusiastic salesman by 
his coat lapels, and said: 

“Young man, I don’t give a 
damn how many people see 
those ads in Portland, Me., or 
Portland, Ore., or Pittsburgh, 
Pa. All I want to know is this: 
Tlow many people in and 
around Anniston, Ala., are 
going to see them?” 


Missed the Boat 


The young man didn’t have the 
answer in his script. He had to 
fumble the ball. His, “why I don’t 
know how many, of course, but there 
must be a lot of readers around here,” 
didn’t sound very convincing even to 
him, and he didn’t get the big first 
order he had dreamed up. Mr. Jones, 
really a warm-hearted guy, took pity 
on him and told him to send a dozen 
watch crystals. 

By the time the young man had 


completed his first swing of the terri. 
tory and had been called in for the 
annual convention, he had accump. 
lated many similar instances of re. 
tailers so “provincial” in their out. 
look that they demanded to know 
what the Ingersoll national advertis. 
ing was going to do for them—yes, 
narrowed right down to a specific 
store on a specific street in a specific 
town. 

He told his bosses; they passed jt 
on to the Curtis people, and shortly 
afterwards the late Charles C. Parlin 
began to supply Curtis advertisers 
with county and city circulation 
breakdowns. 

Years go by, and more and more 
“national” advertising mediums make 
it standard practice to supply similar 
information, and more and more 
salesmen of national advertisers use 
such data in merchandising advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

But they continue to mention with 
pride their “national” campaigns, 
thus differentiating them from what 
the company may be doing in news- 
papers, spot radio or whatever else 
they may pigeonhole as “local.” 

Is this sound selling? Is the aver- 
age merchant impressed by boxcar 


*BMB 50-100% Daytime Listening Area 


50,000-watt WBT is the biggest singlea 


— Because WBT reaches the most people (a total of 577,880 radio families every week")! 
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Ti EVERYTHING IS LOCAL. This fragment 
the from a ‘This Week circulation analysis book ~ 
nu- is typical of localized coverage data avail- 
re- PENNSYLVANIA able from major units in all media fields. 
ut: < 
nd vioe” «THIS 
tis- City & Town County Estimate WEEK ee 
/es, 7 
fe Abington Twp....... Montgomery... 6,189 2,796 45.2 
£ GR héveeeceowes Somerset....... 253 58 22.9 MANUFACTURERS SPEND 
Adamstown......... Lancaster...... 249 15 6.0 seeiints 1 ADVERTISING TO 
r otras casos eae 559 139 24.9 ctype lt» 
th Alden ey peer Delaware....... 913 435 47.6 SELL GOODS WHICH ARE LO- - 
Jin Aliquippa........... Beaver.......... 6,800 4,096 60.2 CALLY OWNED, STOCKED AND 
aon poe Serer re ee Washington ieaiv 260 44 16.9 DISPLAYED. 
aa NS 6 tus Seddon Pe cntheewe 30,400 10,885 35.8 There are collateral reasons, of 
EES NES Fayette......... 770 124 16.1 aba : ancittal 
: course, such as advertising to hold a 
ai Allison Park........ Allegheny...... 271 569 210.0 “franchise,” to keep the public re- 
Altoona............ Rt itn, 24,200 9,195 38.0 sindel, tt a ae Cee 
| ind oc eacvinles Montgomery 1,165 982 84.3 sis : , 
ilar . competitive market, but the whole 
Ambridge........... aE 6,100 3,309 54.2 ees . ; 
seni : . adds up to advertising and promoting 
. Andalusia........... ee 438 209 47.7 7 : - mn 
use : so that the merchandise which the 
tn ES Lebanon........ 1,041 205 19.7 dealer owns or stocks is moved to the 
Ro cou senkeoe Fayette......... 373 85 22.8 niin. 
ith PR cee a cekaesas Armstrong..... 877 626 71.4 Another way of expressing the 
rns, same concept is to say: “The objec- 
hat tive of national advertising is to sell 
Ws- merchandise owned by retailers—not 
else national numbers or does he, like Mr. “Red” Motley, publisher of to sell anything owned by the adver- 
Jones of Anniston, think only in Parade, reduces the function of man- tiser.”’ 
rer- | terms of what he is going to get out ufacturers’ advertising to 15 simple We believe that most manufactur- 
car | of it? words: ers will agree with this reasoning, 
' 


advertising medium in the Carolinas! 
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rewArtins ° 


These top-flight features and the pick of the comics, 
together with outstanding news, financial and sports 
coverage, make the Courier Express Buffalo's best 
read and best liked newspaper. 


BUFFALO 


Conrier 


lt Gets Results 
BECAUSE 
It Gets Read Thoroughly 


| 
r 4 4 4 
EXPRESS 
ad 4.J 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


(VéW PROTOGRAPHIC 
SENSATION! 


i duc- 
Amazing process speeds pro 
tion and cuts cost of sparkling full 
color prints from 50% to 75%! 


Millions of dollars have been 
spent on the problem of speed- 
ing production and cutting 
cost of full color prints, but it 
remained for one Jose Vilardell 
to actually put the deal over. 
The result of twenty-five years 
of research and experimenta- 
tion, Vilardell can now deliver 
from one to a thousand beauti- 
ful high fidelity 8x10, 11x14 or 
14x17 color prints a day at un- 
heard of low prices. 


There are many uses for Vila- 
chrome prints but they are 


specially recommended for 
direct-mail advertising of lux- 
ury-appeal merchandise, for 
use in sales presentations and 
salesmen’s portfolios, and for 
point-of-purchase display. 

For sample Vilachrome prints 
and prices, phone, write or 
wire—TODAY. Complete sat- 
isfaction guaranteed provided 
transparencies furnished have 
been properly exposed or orig- 
inal photographs are taken in 
our studios. 


THE VILACHROME CORPORATION 
4002 W. Burbank Blvd., Burbank, California 
STanley 7-4823 
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and that even those who fair trade 
their products or put them out under 
consignment will admit that moving 
the merchandise off the dealers’ 
shelves is the prime purpose of their 
advertising. 

The manufacturer can make 4q 
logical case, as the Ingersoll man at- 
tempted to do, that he is advertising 
to help the dealer make money, but 
most of us are suspicious of “gifts.” 
Even a dealer of below-normal in- 
telligence knows that the manufac. 
turer who advertises has a_ selfish 
motive. 

Why not admit it frankly? 


One Purpose 


“Sure, this advertising that we are 
doing in your market (facts and 
figures reduced to the local market 
level) has only one purpose, and that 
is to HELP YOU SELL THE MERCHAN- 
DISE CARRYING OUR BRAND WHICH 
YOU HAVE IN STOCK NOW SO THAT 
WE CAN SELL YOU SOME MORE.” 

During the past decade the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association has 
had marked success in plugging the 
statement, “All Business Is Local.” 

It is. They tie it up with news- 
paper advertising. It is likewise true 
of every other type of advertising. 
The magazine ads read in Philadel- 
phia or the radio commercials heard 
in Scranton do not affect the stock on 
the shelves of a Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store. The effect is local, or 
there is no effect at all. 

Business is local, and advertising is 
local, and it makes no difference what 
kind of a medium it happens to be. 
Newspaper advertising is local. 
Magazine advertising is local. Net- 
work radio advertising is local. 

“National” advertising implies 
something for the manufacturer only. 
Why should a wholesaler or a retailer 
get very excited about promotion 
which doesn’t seem to have any direct 
effect on him? 

And, for that matter, is “national” 
the right word to use in talking to 
your own salesmen about what you 
are doing to help them? Here is your 
man in Massachusetts. Of what 
dollars-and-cents value to him is that 
part of your advertising which goes 
to the South and the Pacific Coast? 
Hardly a penny’s worth. 

What he should know is precisely 
what you are doing to make consum- 
ers in his territory buy your product 
which is stocked by retailers in his 
territory, so that he can get con- 
tinuing business from the latter. 

“National” doesn’t seem to belong 
in the vocabulary of those whose busi- 
ness it is to use consumer advertising 
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so as to extract the last possible bit of 
by-product value through securing 
cooperation at point-of-sale. 

Elaborate advertising presentations 
prepared for the use of salesmen 
should have “national” x’d out of the 
title. “Blank’s Smashing National Ad 
Campaign for 1950” might well be 
superseded by “Blank’s Smashing 
Local Ad Campaigns for 1950,” with 
circulation and _ listening figures 
worked out for every market area 
covered by salesmen. 

Information is available for all 
major media. All big consumer maga- 
zines can supply it. Sunday supple- 


ments have it. Leading radio stations 
have it individually and Broadcast 
Measurement Bureau puts it up in 
one book. The Bureau of Advertising 
of the ANPA can supply figures on 
member newspapers and for leading 
magazines, and with it retail sales and 
income data from SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’s Survey of Buying Power, by 
running punch cards through a ma- 
chine. Outdoor and car card com- 
panies and associations can supply 
local data on their mediums. 

“Accentuate the local” would seem 
to be a good 1950 theme song to play 
in merchandising your advertising. 


Consumers Market 


Still Highly Selective 


Distribution patterns shown in income-expenditure 


study by The Curtis Publishing Co. 


The consumers’ market is still a 
selective one, despite the rise of lower 
income families. According to a study 
published by the Research Depart- 
ment of The Curtis Publishing Co., 
the upper half of families in the 
United States, in 1948, as in 1941 
and in 1935, received about 77% of 
the total income. 

Titled ““The Profitable Market for 
Consumers’ Goods,” the study is 
based on the recent Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances conducted by the 
Federal Reserve Board on 1948 in- 
comes and expenditures. 

“Some misunderstanding concern- 
ing the selectivity of the market has 
arisen because the general increases in 
family income have been confused 
with the distribution of the total in- 
come among family groups,” the 
Study says. 

It points out that the top 40% of 
spending units (a group of family 
members who pool their resources to 
meet major expenses) have 72% of 
the total liquid assets—United States 
Bonds, savings and checking accounts. 
These 40° also have 66% of the 
disposable income income after 


taxes; own 82% of the 1948 and 
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1949 model cars; buy 69% of selected 
durable goods; have 67% of the life 
insurance policies with annual premi- 
ums of $100 or more. 

The study also notes a 59% in- 
crease in the average family’s purchas- 
ing power from 1935 to 1948. But 
it is this increase which has ‘‘caused 
a misconception as to the selectivity 
of the consumers’ market,” the study 
points out, adding: ‘“The general in- 
crease in purchasing power has cer- 
tainly improved the buying power of 
all consumers, yet that purchasing 
power is still distributed selectively so 
that 77% of the income is received 
by the upper-half income families.” 

The study concludes: ‘This basic 
Federal Reserve Board study shows 
the selective pattern of the consumer 
market. Undoubtedly the market is 
slightly more selective now in 1950 
than it was in 1948. But the fact to 
remember is that in spite of unprec- 
edented prosperity, higher wages and 
a larger number of workers per fam- 
ily, the distribution of family income 
falls into such a pattern that great 
differences exist in the profit possibili- 
ties of selling in the various segments 
of that market.” 


YOU SHOULD 
BE INTERESTED! 


IRETAIL SALES 


IN THE 


QUAD CITIES 


TOTALED 


‘9 $35,537,000" 


RETAIL SALES 


Davenport $116,266,000 
Rock Island 51,594,000 
Moline 57,121,000 
East Moline 10,556,000 

Total $235,537,000 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


PER FAMILY 
Davenport $6,213 
Rock Island 5,703 
Moline 5,938 
East Moline 5,243 


THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS HAVE 
99% SATURATION IN DAVENPORT PLUS 
10,000 HOMES IN ILLINOIS WITH THE 
WEEK-DAY TIMES AND THE SUNDAY 
DEMOCRAT 


THE 
DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with 
Home Delivered Circulation 
on both the lowa and Illinois 
Sides of the Important Quad- 
City Market 


THE DAILY TIMES 


THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


*Copr. 1950 Saies Management of Buying 
Power 


Further reproduction not licersed 


Adventure with a Mattress 


BY LIONEL B. MOSES - 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


Just what is a “merchandising hook"? Mr.Moses has one 
good answer: It's something built into advertising which 


leads dealers to grab a promotion because the action is 


dictated by their own selfish interests in profit-making. 


In 1934 Beautyrest Mattresses 
were advertised with what | still rate 
as one of the smartest central copy 
themes I have ever seen. Red Motley 
hadn't yet started to preach his gospel 
of want-making vs. need-filling, but 
if he ever needs (or wants) a model 
with which to demonstrate his point, 
remind me to send him to the Sim- 
mons Co. for some of those ads. 

The first advertisement in that 
Beautyrest campaign is reproduced on 
page 84. Joe Doakes couldn’t have a 
mansion like that one where John 
Hayes Hammond, the millionaire 
mining engineer, lived and_ enter- 
tained his friends; couldn’t have a 
yacht or serve vintage champagne; 
but Mrs. Hammond’s letter said they 
used Beautyrest Mattresses because 
they couldn’t buy anything finer or 
more comfortable—and by golly, Joe 
Doakes could get a Beautyrest. 

Kight hours for work, eight hours 
for play or whatever, and eight hours 
for sleep. “One-third of your life you 
spend in bed. One-third of your life 
you can live like a millionaire. Mil- 
ionatre Sleep.” Hot dog! 

That campaign broke just when I 
was starting to scream for good mer- 
chandising hooks in advertising cam- 
paigns. | am still screaming. By “‘mer- 
chandising hook” I mean something 
in the advertising to make it deserve 
support by dealers who sell the prod- 
uct—something valuable for the deal- 
er as well as for the advertiser. 
Beautyrest advertising had it, and I 
welcomed the opportunity to mer- 
chandise that campaign. 

Starting at J. L. Hudson’s in De- 
troit, the store named by the Simmons 
Co. as their No. | outlet, I suggested 
to the advertising manager, with the 
cordial approval of the mattress buyer 
and the merchandising man for that 
department, that this campaign on 


* This is the tenth of a group of articles 
by Mr. Moses. Earlier articles have ap- 
peared in each first-of-month issue since 
October 1, 1949.—The Editors 


Beautyrest offered a fine opportunity 
for Hudson’s to move in with their 
own Detroit newspaper campaign, 
timed to coincide with the Simmons 
color pages—a store-wide event on 
Millionaire Sleep, promoting not only 
Beautyrest Mattresses, but also bed- 
room furniture, bedding, nightgowns, 
pajamas, bedroom slippers, robes, and 
even alarm clocks—for all good 
things, even Millionaire Sleep, must 
come to an end. 

J. L. Hudson’s ran their Million- 
aire Sleep campaign, with reprints of 
the Simmons advertising posted all 
over the store. The promotion was a 
great success, Simmons reported the 
Detroit “‘pattern-cutting job” to all 
district sales offices, and everybody 
was happy. I was probably happier 
than anybody else, because this gave 
me an opportunity to say “I told you 
so” to advertisers who ran campaigns 
plainly labeled ‘‘all for me and 
nothing for you.” 


High-Visibility Hook 


The merchandising hook in that 
Beautyrest campaign was wrapped up 
in the copy theme. It could be missed 
by a salesman unless it was pointed 
out to him. But in 1949, 15 years 
later, Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co. went Simmons one better. In a 
campaign aimed at the remodeling 
market they put their merchandising 
hook (and it was a honey!) right up 


PRINT FOR wais< 
FLOOR. FURNITURE 
PAIN, PRINT, anc 
PLAIO FABRICS 
LUMBER FOR Tap: ; of 
Lamp WIRING, SHADE ¢ “ts 
se ° 
. s — - 
TWO FDOR-Paw fuss fo" 
The faa net 928) HS” 
RUS CUSHIONS 21% 


$ 27% 


MERCHANDISING HOOK, right up front. 


front, in plain view for every sales. 
man and every dealer to see. 

Their first advertisement was head- 
lined “We made a home in Daddy's 
basement with new rugs and $141,” 
In the upper right-hand corner of the 
ad the memorandum below appeared, 

Note the fiendish cunning of that 
$140.38 of extra sales for the dealer 
—sales and profits in which the ad- 
vertiser did not particiate—with only 
$136.00 worth of the advertiser’s 
merchandise. No Alexander Smith 
salesman would have any trouble con- 
vincing dealers that this campaign de- 
served their support. | was not sur- 
prised to learn that John Goodwillie, 
Alexander Smith’s advertising direc- 
tor, was once creative head ot R. H. 
Macy’s advertising department. That 
campaign couldn't miss. It didn’t. 

It is not only in the field of prod- 
ucts sold at high unit prices that good 
merchandising hooks can be used to 
show dealers why, in their own inter- 
est, they should support an advertis- 
ing campaign. Kraft’s Miracle Whip 
advertising, for example, did far more 
for the produce departments of food 
stores than it did for the dry groceries 
side. Increased sales of salad vege- 
tables have brought in many times the 
revenue contributed by sales of salad 
dressing. Foods, drugs, every type of 
merchandise, can be advertised in 
ways which help dealers to increase 
store traffic, to sell related items, to 
speed turnover, or to build customer- 
confidence—but the sales force must 
understand how a campaign can de- 
liver this help before they can con- 
vince dealers that the advertising de- 
serves support. Unless the salesmen 
understand this clearly they cannot 
do an effective merchandising job. 

Some day I hope there will be an 
authoritative definition of the verb 
“to merchandise.” There is none to- 
day, although the word has been in 
our language for years. I suspect that 
there is no accepted definitior because 
of the fact (unfortunately it is a fact) 
that there is no agreement as to what 
the word really means. 

Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary says: ‘Merchandise, v.i.; to 
trade; to carry on commerce, to trafhic 
—yv.t.; to buy and sell; to trade or 
trafic in... ‘Love is merchandised.’ 
Shaks.”’ 

A lot of help Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Shakespeare turned out to be! 
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COLUMBIAN 


ELECTRICAL co. 


Thor Dealers Get More Sales Power 


PLexiGLas Signs by Neon Products, Inc. 


The Thor unit is one of the “Plastilux 500" 
f] line of PLEXIGLAS signs manufactured by Neon 
| Products, Inc., Lima, Ohio. The faces are 
formed from clear material, with copy and 
design applied to the inside surfaces in deco- 
rative coatings. Slimline tubes—replaced as 
easily as the light bulbs in your lamps at 
home—are protected from weather and 
damage by the PLEXIGLAS faces. 500 
lumens of light per square foot are diffused 
in even, glare-free brilliance across the entire 
face of the lighted sign. 


Mc CLEERY- “CARPENTER 
ELECTR 


with PLEXIGLAS Signs 


Thor dealers by the hundreds are com- 
manding constant public attention with 
these new double-faced, interior-lighted 
PLEXIGLAS signs, made by Neon Products, 
Inc., of Lima, Ohio. Day and night, the 
Thor trade-mark and all copy remains 
identifiable and legible. 


Take a close look at a PLEXIGLAs sign when it’s 
lighted. See how its entire face glows without 
glare—brilliant and luminous, yet without the 
confusion of visible lighting sources. Then look 
at it in sunlight. See how its rich colors gleam. 
And notice—day or night—that PLExIcLas signs 
are distinct, easy to read. 


The powerful visual impact of PLEXIGLAS signs 
is maintained with minimum cost and trouble 


—just the easy replacement of long-life interior 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 
54 Duke Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


lamps. PLEXIGLAS is the outdoor plastic, resistant 
to age, weather and breakage. Its light weight 
means easy erection of signs, with fewer, lighter 
supports. And PLEXIGLAs signs can be shipped 
without the premium charges required for less 


durable sign materials. 


Get “PLExIGLAs for Signs” today 


This new booklet shows you how to make 
the most of PLEXIGLAs in signs. Included 
are photographs in color of typical instal- 
lations. A brief note on your business 
letterhead brings you your free copy. 


PvexiGLas is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


LOCAL 


PROGRAMS 
THAT 


¢ Carolina Reveille 
e Music for the Mrs. 
¢ Piedmont Farm Program 


Plus NBC’S 


PARADE OF STAR 
NETWORK SHOWS 


ALL ON WSJS aw-tm 


THE STATIONS WHICH 
SATURATE 
NORTH CAROLINA’S 
GOLDEN TRIANGLE 


WINSTON- 
SALEM 


GREENSBORO 


a 


HIGH POINT 


No. 1 MARKET 
IN THE 


SOUTH’S No. 1 STATE 


WSJS 


‘AM ) WINSTON- -SALEM @) 


THE JOURNAL-SENTINEL eM @ 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


The Dictionary of Modern Eco- 
nomics, published in 1948, begins to 
get the feel of the thing, but the lexi- 
cographers still have a long way to 
go. This 1948 book says: “Merchan- 
dise. Used as a verb the term refers 
not only to the sale of articles, but to 
all activities—such as advertising, 
window displays, telephone solicita- 
tion, etc.—which will induce cus- 
tomers to purchase.” 

Well, Ill settle for the merchan- 
dising of advertising. 1 know what 
that means; and this is the only field 
of merchandising in which I would 
listen to me if I were you. The mer- 
chandising of an advertising campaign 
means the specific steps taken to use 
the advertising as a tool with which 
to stimulate dealer support. 

Advertising’s primary job is to 
stimulate buying. Merchandising’s 
primary job is to stimulate selling. 
Wher a campaign gives dealers a 
worthwhile inducement to move the 
product toward people while advertis- 
ing is moving people toward the prod- 
uct, the success of that advertising 
campaign is assured. When those two 
forces work in unison, a bell rings— 
and it rings in the cash register. But 
even today it is the exception, not the 
rule, when an advertising campaign 
is carefuly designed to stimulate 
maximum Selling effort. Most of 
them still seem to be planned and 
written with both eyes concentrated 
on the consumer, ignoring the fact 
that no matter how many buying im- 


pulses an inspired copywriter may 
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awaken in the minds ot prospective 
customers, the payoff is still at the re. 
tailer’s counter, and unless the re. 
tailer se//s the product instead o° just 
carrying it, no advertising campaign 
can succeed. 

Dealers welcome campaigns \ hich 
carry a good merchandising hook and 
turn a cold shoulder to those \ hich 
carry none. The difference in sales 
results, when dealers welcome a cam- 
paign and really put the advertising 
to work, is so clear that an observer 
on the side lines cannot help wo:der- 
ing why so many campaigns carry that 

“all for me and nothing for you”’ | abel. 

We all follow lines of least re- 
sistance. During the last few \ears 
there has been little need for mer- 
chandising hooks. Dealers have not 
needed to move merchandise toward 
people; they have just needed mer- 
chandise. But the picture is changing 
now—which must be my excuse for 
digging out these examples of good 
hooks which produced good results. 

(Sood advertising for good products 
sold at fair prices will a/ways produce 
profitable results when a campaign 
gets dealer support. Salesmen can get 
dealer support if management sells 
the sales force on the fact that this 
sales-building power will promote the 
dealers’ interests; and if the salesmen 
convince dealers that while the cam- 
paign is running it will pay them to 
quit carrying the product and start 
selling it. 

“Nothing happens until somebody 
sells something.” 


ionaire S eep- 


The Most Comfortable in the World 
YOURS FOR ONLY 245" A DAY 


ONT-THGRD OF YOUR LIFE CAN GE LivED 


iE A MLIONARE 


“MILLIONAIRE = SLEEP": 
The copy idea became the 
basis for store-wide promo- 


*T -t A OAT 


tions designed not only to 
sell mattresses, but also a 
score of related products. 
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SUPPLY 
NEWS 


These two publications 


- 


BUILDING 


“ PRACTICAL 


< BUILDER 
9 


Sep Up Your Sales Power 


between Your Factory and Millions of Consumers 


Step up your sales power in the multi-billion dollar 
building market where it helps you the most—with 
dealers and builders. 


Take these two vitally important steps and your 
program to sell more of your product to millions of 
consumers will move in high gear: 


1. SELL THE DEALER. Jf the dealer doesn’t carry or 
doesn’t know about your product, he can give his 
customers a dozen reasons why the product he does 
carry is “just as good or better.” 


2. SELL THE BUILDER. Tell him how your product 
is used, what it will do for him, its advantages, etc., 
because if the builder doesn’t know your product, 
he’ll switch the owner to the product he does know. 


You can’t expect the consumer to be a technical 
expert on all of the hundreds of products that go 
into a building. He must rely on his local experts— 
the building material dealer and the contractor- 
builder. Remember, dealers sell what they handle 


and builders install what they have confidence in. 
This is why your advertising in BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEws and PRACTICAL BUILDER can step up your 
sales power. 


To do a real trade promotion job—to sell these key 
factors who must be sold and kept sold—talk their 
language: In BSN, talk the “how to sell more— 
make more money” language of the dealer (and his 
Wholesaler). In PB, talk the practical ‘‘how to do it” 
language to the contractor and builder. You need 
both BSN and PB to do these distinctly different jobs 
most effectively, because each of these publications 
is individually tailored to serve the specific job and 
profit interests of its own class of readers. 


That’s why more of the top dealers and whole- 
salers read BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS... why more 
contractors and builders read PRACTICAL BUILDER. 
When you gear these publications into your sales 
mechanism, you step up your selling power be- 
tween your factory and millions of consumers— 
= greatest buying power for your advertising 
dollar. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


For over 33 years exclusive publishers to the Building Industry, also publishers of BSN Dealers’ Directory Issue, 
Building Material Merchant & Wholesaler, Brick & Clay Record, Ceramic Industry and Ceramic Data Book 


Come to 
Largest and 


only exclusive 


3uilding | 


To sell contractors and builders who do residential, commercial, industrial, rural and remodeling work: 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


MORE CONTRACTOR-BUILDER CIRCULATION THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 


publishers to 
the bullding 
industry 


vdquarters 
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To sell the top dealers and wholesalers who supply the multi-billion dollar construction market: 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


DEALERS PAY MORE MONEY TO READ BSN THAN ANY OTHER DEALER PUBLICATION 
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How to Sell Hoists: Y & T 
Puts the Story into a Road Show 


BY TERRY ARMSTRONG 


A product story, a selling story, and a profit story about 
the new "Load King'’ are compressed by Yale & Towne 
into a dramatized meeting program for distributors and 
their salesmen. Presentation requires only 4!/2 hours time. 


‘Too time-consuming” is the gripe 
with which many distributors and 
their field forces greet the manufac- 
turer's announcement of a sales train- 
ing program. 

Notwithstanding the ultimate bene- 
fits most sales meetings actuate such 
an attitude is understandable. In the 
selling profession, where hours in the 
field may be translated into dollars, 
two or three days of enforced absence 
from sales activities often are re- 
sented. 

The ‘training project recently 
launched by The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., (Philadelphia 
Division) entails a technique which 
not only minimizes the “time” prob- 
lem but also appeals to men who 
recognize imagination as a prime fac- 
tor in industrial selling. 

What are the pertinent features of 
this new Y & T approach to dis- 
tributors’ sales meetings? First, the 
conference requires but one day’s 
attendance by the distributor and his 
men. In fact, excluding the luncheon 
period, the entire event is telescoped 
into four and_ one-half hours. 
Lengthy, platitude-laden speeches are 
conspicuous by their absence and this 
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contributes to the lively pace which 
characterizes the meeting from start 
to finish. Second, colorful sound 
films are utilized to make a memor- 
able presentation of the new Load 
King Hoists, their operation and ver- 
satile performance—and the surest 
ways of selling them. 


Intensive Course 


To a large degree Yale & Towne 
teaching methods are patterned after 
those developed by the Armed Serv- 
ices during the war. It will be re- 
membered that the speed with which 
large numbers of men in the Armed 
Forces mastered everything from lan- 
guages to technical subjects can be 
attributed to: 

1. Instruction in small groups so 
that each man could receive a 
measure of individual training. 

2. Presentation of the subject ma- 
terial in various versions—so that the 
impact created by repetition could be 
achieved. 

3. On-the-spot application of the 
principles and methods being learned. 

Actually, what Y & T is doing is 
bringing concentrated sales training 


in capsule form to each of its major 
distributors’ sales forces. At the pres- 
ent time, the traveling clinics are 
concerned with promoting the sales of 
the new models of industrial hoists. 

To get the “feel” of this industrial 
sales training approach, let’s assume 
that we are field men and we have 
been informed that our office (dis- 
tributor) has scheduled a visit by the 
traveling clinic. ‘To do this, all the 
distributor has to do is to notify the 
Yale & Towne Sales Promotion De- 
partment and let them know when 
and where he wants to hold the meet- 
ing. A convenient form is made avail- 
able to the distributor for this pur- 
pose. He also uses this form to ad- 
vise how many men are attending 
and to designate whether or not 115- 
Volt, 60-cycle current is available for 
demonstration of the new Yale Load 
King Hoists. 

As we enter the room reserved for 
the meeting we are greeted by a lively 
bit of mood music—a recorded theme 
song cheerfully titled “You’re in the 
Money.” The opening and brief ‘alk, 
delivered by a Y & T sales engineer, 
is given an additional “profit” flavor 
when the speaker occasionally c inks 
a handful of silver dollars, a pa 
the little hoard which, later o 
destined to provide a fillip for ar 
portant segment of the pack 
meeting. 

The sales engineer dec! 
“That’s the theme of this meeti: z 
You’re in the Money. The pur ose 
of this get-together is to help \ou 
pocket more hoist dollars—to put ou 
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Food Producers Reach Important 
Merket in Home Furnishings 
Magazine 
by A. L. Sondergard 


F.. J and shelter are two of our most 
basic vecessities and are very closely 
allie. Uhat’s why you find the best- 
read vod advertising in the best-read 


home furnishings magazines. Take 
Hou. Beautiful for example: House 


Beau’ ful is a home furnishings maga- 
zine «ith a circulation which reaches 
560,000 families. Its readers look to 
its editorial pages for ideas to better 
their living and have great confidence 
in products advertised on its pages. 
House Beautiful families eat better 
than any other magazine audience in 
America. And why not? They don’t 
have to worry about food budgets. 
61.0°. of House Beautiful families 
have incomes over $7,500...and one 


fourth of these, or 90,000 families, 
realize incomes greater than $25,000 
every year. These are homes where 
entertaining is part of a pattern and 
not regulated by budgetary restrictions. 
The hospitality which these families 
offer their guests through the tasteful 
and comfortable decoration of their 
homes is reflected in the food they 
serve them. 

House Beautiful ran 46,287 lines of 
editorial matter dealing with food and 
nutrition alone in 1949. This vast 
amount of linage reached homes where 
42.0% of the families have children 
under 15. The average House Beauti- 
ful tamily numbers 3.14 members. 


(We assume this means 3 or 4). 
In no other magazine can you reach 
such a high income group for such low 


cost per thousand circulation. House 


Beautiful has the lowest rates per 
thousand for income groups of $5,000 
and over of any of the other leading 
women’s magazines and class maga- 
zines. House Beautiful reaches the 
n trading areas of the United 
St nd reaches the best families in 
t! arkets... House Beautiful 


re 


es the families that are easiest to 
ind once you have sold them 
ve sold the others. Food adver- 

s a “natural” for House Beau- 
..the point of sale family maga- 
..the magazine which is really 
thoroughly...64.5% of readers 
ill the advertising in every issue. 
ave presented these facts to show 
advertisers that they are “missing 
best bet” if they miss advertising 
louse Beautiful. You cannot help 
ee what a ready, untapped market 
-e Beautiful has to offer. Put your 
advertising in House Beautiful, 
nagazine whose 560,000 subscrib- 
0,000 in the retail trades among 
0) make it the best advertising 


cost-wise and response-wise. 
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Two services for the price of one 


Advertisers in House BEautiFUut get retail as well as consumer impact. 
50,000 persons in retail trades are among the 2,500,000* readers of 
HB who make up the most actively responsive magazine audience 
in America! Year after year manufacturers of silverware endorse 
the sales building power of House BeautiFut by using 
more space in House BEAUTIFUL than any other magazine. 


*4.5 readers per copy based on publisher’s surveys. 


House Beautiful 


sells both sides of the counter 
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in a position where you can get a 
bigger share of the hoist sales. We 
are going to do it by concentrating 
on the newest star in the hoist 
heavens—the Yale Load King Wire 
Rope Electric Hoist.”’ 

The sales engineer points out that 
Y & T has long regarded it as its 
responsibility to keep a keen eye on 
trends, anticipate the future needs of 
industry and develop hoists that will 
satisty those needs. “lhe speaker ex- 
plains that the objective of the meet- 
ing is to thoroughly acquaint the dis- 
tributors and their representatives 
with the quality, adaptability and 
operating features of the Load King 
and that it is important  sales-wise 
for each man present to know where 
and how the Load King can be used 
and what facts one must have to se- 
lect the correct model for the job. 


Outstanding Film 


We are now ready for “The Talk- 
ing Hoist” movie. However, just be- 
fore the film flashes on the screen we 
are given blank cards and requested 
to jot down any questions that might 
occur to us during the showing. 
The film is an excellent example 
of how a technical subject may be 
more effectively put across when the 
light treatment is applied. ‘The lead- 
ing role, of course, is played by the 
Load King. For this purpose the LOAD KING HOISTS find several applications in a large printing plant 
hoist has been given a comic face where lifting and loading operations must be performed speedily and 
which has moving eyes and lips. ‘The safely—and at a minimum of expense. Models of various load capacities 
synchronized sound permits the Load have been installed. Here a hoist positions paper into a rotary press. 
King to speak for itself as its prowess 
and versatility are demonstrated. Sup- 


porting player is ‘“Queenie,”’ a shapely 
lass garbed in a Hollywood version of 
overalls, who helps the Load King 
aR 3 — throughout his act. The explanatory 
: y - > lines which accompany each step ot 
PUM; a8 the demonstration are well peppered 

"A > ; with humorous asides. 

. " Every feature of the hoist’s con 
struction is made clear and by the 
time the film’s run is completed every 
one in the audience understands wh) 
the company claims that the [oad 
King lifts loads faster and_ with 
greater safety. 

As soon as the lights in the room 
are turned up, the Y & T sales engt 
neer draws the audience’s attention 
to the cut-a-way wall chart o° the 
hoist which has been provide: fo 
reference should any sales rep: eset 
tative desire to review certain point 
during the balance of the mee*ing. 

The instructor next focuses 
tion on the actual model of the / 


King and stresses the fact that 
STATION WAGON TRANSPORTATION is provided for the Yale & Towne wire rope hoist and that it rouns 


traveling clinics. Sales engineers and assistants have ample room in which to store the Yale line of electric hoist 
such training gear as actual hoist models, projector, films and blackboard. cause, with its adaptability and * 


HUMOROUS TOUCH adds to the pace of the film, "The Talking Hoist." Con- 
struction and performance of the latest model in the Yale & Towne line are 
thus convincingly presented for the benefit of distributors’ sales organizations. 
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an SD cmember you! 


dl - M IGHTY fine feeling to be back in the o-l-d h-o-m-e town 

b again. Corner stores you know so well. Schools you used to 
dread. Streets that wind the same. And people you’d almost 
forgotten—why it’s Red’s mother! 


“I declare! I remember you, You're Freckles, the same little 
Freckles who tied a can to MacDougal’s cat.” 


Not that! 


ARATE RO IIE E LT 


. filled Arbuckle’s pickle barrel with rotten eggs.” [ 
Ob, no! 
. recited Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address at commencement.” 


Please, Red’s mother! 


FAMILY CIRCLE knows exactly how Freckles feels. We've come 
a long way, too, in the past several years and it is downright 
startling to meet an advertiser who recalls: 
“Family Circle ... groceries give em away by the thousands.” 
Not today—we SELL 2,100,000 copies ABC every month! 
.a skinny little book.” 
Not today—averages 120 pages an issue! 
... only a few pages of advertising.” 


Not today—revenue totals $2,052,000 for the first six 
months of 1950, up 32% over last year! 


. NATIONAL OR SECTIONAL COVERAGE “... sort of spotty coverage.” 

Family Circle’s cash-and-carry circulation is available as a 
ely national unit or in any combination of 15 sectional editions. Not today—Family Circle is sold across the nation in 10 
of CIRCULATION eid , , 
ing CHAIN STORES GUARANTEE of the top grocery chains in counties accounting for 85% 

id | Safeway * 2,233 960,000 P 
orl ene 2,207 400,000 of all food and retail sales! 

. Red Owl 674 55,000 

Jewel 152 50,000 

d Alb 51 25,000 . 

a First National 1,097 200,000 Say—why don’t we have lunch together? There’s so much 
Grand Union 295 55,000 . ° : 
on- Bohack 298 45,000 to discuss about Family Circle and the o-l-d h-o-m-e town. 

American 1,754 270,000 : ¢ 
the Colonial 374 70,000 Our phone number is; LUxemburg 2-1900 in New York; 
Ty: Six editions: California, Northwest, Mountain, Midwest - H : ° H 
rd Cit he RAndolph 6-0828 in Chicago; DOuglas 2-6256 in San | 
0a —— : Francisco. A-45 If 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


=,100,000 CASH-AND-CARRY 
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tons capacity, it fits in between the 
Midget King and the Cable King 
models. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
this particular hoist can be installed 
for parallel or right angle suspension 
and because of its small over-all di- 
mensions can squeeze into tight spots 
or get close to walls. Another sell- 
ing point that comes in for consider- 
able elaboration is the rugged armor 
which protects the working parts 
from the weather and mechanical 
abuse. One by one, vital parts such 
as gears, pinions, motor brakes are pre- 
sented for inspection. Another talk- 
ing point the salesmen are urged not 
to overlook is that the hoist is so con- 
structed that it requires but one- 
point lubrication. Still another ad- 
vantage the salesmen are urged to 
highlight is the fact that Yale pro- 
vides “‘lifetime” lubrication for the 
motor shaft and load lock bearings. 


Questions Invited 


The men are invited to come up 
and operate the model hoist so that 
they might confirm at first-hand all 
the claims the company has made for 
it. ‘They are told that the Load King 
bulletin will give them the facts about 
the heist’s specially designed trolley. 
They are assured that when they sell 
a Load King of a given capacity, and 
a trolley is to be part of the installa- 
tion, the trolley supplied from their 
stock will be of the proper capacity. 

Just before the recess, the sales en- 
gineer, refers to the cards which were 
passed out prior to the movie show- 
ing. He tells the group: “Doubt has 
never earned a salesman a red nickel. 
If you have any doubts or reserva- 
tions about the Load King, put down 
your questions, sign the card, and 
drop it on this table. Your question 
will be dealt with soon.” 

The meeting resumes with a quiz 
period. The instructor reminds at- 
tendees: “Remember, I said that 
there’s money for you in the Load 
King. Now I’m going to prove that 
your knowledge of the Load King 
pays off.” 

He shifts silver dollars from one 
hand to the other and continues: 
“I’m going to flip one of these out to 
each of those present who can cor- 
rectly answer a question about the 
Load King. You get a silver dollar 
tor every question you answer cor- 
rectly. Here we go.” 

The speaker then lets forth with a 
barrage of questions—none of which 
appeared on the salesmen’s inquiry 
cards. 

The “silver dollar quiz,” because it 
involves a small but _ nevertheless 
pleasing reward for attention and 
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quick wit, practically guarantees 
lively audience participation. 

At the windup of the quiz the in- 
structor warns: “But knowing what 
the Load King is all about isn’t the 
whole story. You’ve got to pass along 
your knowledge to the man you are 
trying to sell. Only when he has 
the same confidence in the Load 
King’s quality and adaptability that 
you have can you bring him to the 
next step in the sale. Yale provides 
a means whereby you can transfer 
that knowledge. It’s the Load King 
bulletin.” 

The men are given their copies of 
the bulletin and shown how they can 
use it to fullest advantage during 
presentation to a prospect. 

Step by step, each illustration, dia- 
gram and table (for providing infor- 
mation customers may want in regard 
to standard lift and hoisting speeds) 
is accorded searching study. 

The men are urged to go over the 
bulletin with their customers and to 
leave a copy with each one. Where 
certain customers cannot be seen at 
regular intervals the sales representa- 
tives are told to mail copies along 
with a letter suggesting spots where 
the Load King can do a job for them. 

The instructor is now concerned 
with pointing out to the distributor’s 
field men just what they need to 
know to specify the correct model for 
a job and with showing them how 
they can specify without going 
through a lot of mental gymnastics. 
He stresses the fact that to begin 
with, every electric hoist built has a 
definite work rating. 


Hoist Specification 


All the factors that go into its de- 
sign and construction determine how 
much work it can do in an hour. 
Specifically, from the salesmen’s point 
of view, the work an electric hoist is 
expected to do in an hour is the basis 
for determining what model to recom- 
mend. ‘“Foot-tons of work per hour” 
is the term generally used to express 
what work the hoist must be capable 
of doing in an hour. When the sales- 
man knows the foot-tons of work 
per hour required at the hoist, the job 
of selecting the correct hoist is easy— 
whether it’s a Midget King, Load 
King or Cable King. 

Naturally this question has been 
arising in each representative’s mind: 
“How does one get the foot-tons of 
work per hour?” The Y & T sales 
engineer provides a key when he ex- 
plains that the foot-tons per hour are 
made up of a multiplication of the 
following factors: 

1. The weight of the load to be 
lifted. 


2. Length of lift in feet for . com. 
plete cycle of operation—lift d stange 
plus lowering distance. 

3. Operation cycles per h 
number of complete lifting and ‘ower. 
ing cycles per hour. A_ co nplete 
operation cycle includes not o: ly the 
time it takes to lift and lowcr the 
load but also the time requi 
horizontal travel, where that | 
tor. 

So there will be no chance « mis. 
understanding in the salesmen’s minds 
as to what a complete cycle of opera- 
tion is, the instructor gives a demon- 
stration with a specially constructed 
gadget, the main parts of which are 
a slotted board and a weight attached 
to a string. He next steps to the 
blackboard to show how the formula 
for finding foot-tons per hour applies 
in a hypothetical problem. 


Problem Example 


He explains that the weight of the 
load to be lifted automatically gives 
one the capacity of the hoist required, 
He asks the men to consider an ex- 
ample: 

The load is 1000 Ibs. That means 
a Y% ton hoist, but a person can't 
know whether it’s a Midget King, 
Load King or Cable King that’s 
needed. 

So let’s 
these: 

Load to be lifted—1000 Ibs. or ¥ 
ton hoist required. Operation cycle— 
20 feet. 

Operation cycles per hour—once 
every 6 minutes or 10 times per hour, 

By multiplying % ton by 20 by 10 
we get 100 foot-tons per hour. Ac 
cording to tables worked out by Yale 
engineers, the correct hoist for the 
application is a % ton Load King 
with a lifting speed of 25 F.P.M, 
because this particular model can do 
a safe maximum of 100 foot-tons of 
work an hour. 

Upon completion of the problem. 
the instructor concedes that such 4 
procedure may seem like a lot of per 
cil pushing to get the answer. and 
that there is an ever-present danger 
of an arithmetical error. It is a 
this point that he springs a surprise— 
an accurate, time-saving sales tod 
called the “Yale Hoist Selector.’ He 
assures the sales representative: that 
immediately after the showing :¢ the 
second film, ““The King Means ‘ust 
ness,” all present will be gi:en 3 
Selector and will be shown how 9 ust 
it. 

This film is another valuable sales 
tool of the clinic because it show s the 
salesman how recognition of el«ctric 
hoist applications can increase hs i 
come. 


assume the factors are 
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+ Architectural Record 
serves the largest 
audience of 
architects and 
engineers 
ever assembled 
by a 
technical 


The Pivot Paper for all 
Building Product Advertising is 
Architectural Record. Here's why: 
hen you want to reach architects and engineers, 
e vertical paper reaches them most economically — 


tectural Record @ When you want to reach build- 
ontractors, sub-contractors or owners, there are 


papers which reach them most economically @ — 
bination of Architectural Record and other 


. 119 WEST 40TH ST 
vertical magazines will give you more effective Published by NEW YORK 18. N.Y 
rage of all these groups, at less cost per reader, LONGACRE 3-0700 
2n will any horizontal magazine @ For details, send for 


CORPORATION 


F.W. DODGE 


Bluebonnet Plant, Corn Products Refining 
Company, Corpus Christi, Texas — first 
presented to architects ond engineers in 
Architectural Record 

Industrial engineers and builders: 

The H. K. Ferguson Company 

Project architect: Frank L. Whitney 
Pagegrenten Elwood M. Payne 


new booklet, “How to Determine Which Is the Pivot Paper 
in the Architectural Field” @ Also see Standard Rate & Data 
Service for facts on the Record and the market it serves. 


Architectural Record “workbook of the architect-engineer” 


*From latest Audit Bureau of Circulation statements, covering the six-month period ending December 3, 1949. 


The central character is a Y & T 
materials handling salesman called 


Fred West. The story is about how 
an alert man uncovers new accounts. 
For instance, while he diligently pur- 
sues orders in such places as large 
textile and chemical plants he does 
not overlook the sales opportunities 
lurking in small businesses. 

For example, between points on his 
route, he spots a modest establishment 
which manufactures house trailers. 
Winning the interest of the foreman 
he is conducted through the shop. 
He sees six men struggling to lift a 
steel frame across an aisle. By ap- 
proaching this problem carefully he 
is able to point out that this opera- 
tion was costing too much money and 
time. The foreman is intrigued with 
West’s explanation of how an elec- 
tric hoist could do the job easier, safer 
and faster—and for less money. In 


answer to the foreman’s inquiry as to 
what type hoist he should have, the 
salesman pulls out the round, pocket- 
size Selector and in a matter of mo- 
ments he is able@to recommend the 
ideal hoist for the job. 

An “after installation” scene shows 
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GIANT MODEL OF A NEW SALES 
TOOL, the Electric Hoist Selector, shows 
salesmen how the device can save time 
and accurately specify the correct hoist 
for a job. Here distributor's salesman 
is using it to work out a sample problem. 


SILVER DOLLAR QUIZ is a salesmeeting 
innovation and enlivens interest in the 
subject being presented. The first man 
giving the correct answer to a question 
concerning the Load King hoist is tossed 
a new silver dollar as meeting souvenir. 


two men doing the heavy shifting job 
which formerly required the strength 
of six men. 

Next sequences in the film show 
the sales representative applying his 
sales approach and know-how in a 
metal awnings factory, a wholesale 
fruit company, an axle workshop and 
in a large printing plant. 

Just before the final fade out the 
hero of the movie turns his gaze to 
the audience and his parting lines 
are: “Yep, I sure get a whale of a 
kick out of keeping my eyes open for 
opportunities to bring the latest ad- 
vances in hoisting eficiency to com- 
panies in all kinds of industries. I 
know that when I give them a lift, I 
get one too.” 

The hoist Selectors are now passed 
out to the audience along with a short 
list of hoist application problems. The 
idea is to show the men how simple 
it is to specify the correct hoist. The 
Y & T sales engineer produces a giant 
Selector for demonstration purposes 
and requests that all present inspect 
their own Selectors. 

What they have is a device which 
is comprised of two plastic discs. 


Around the rim of the larger of the 
two discs are figures representirig the 
various capacities of electric 


- . ee Loists 
made by Yale. Capacities ranve al] 
the way from % ton to 12 tons, 


Once a man knows the weight «f the 
load to be lifted, he turns the large 
disc so that the hoist capacity com. 
parable to the weight of the load to 
be lifted appears directly over the 
opening of the smaller disc. The 
instructor makes it clear that a sales. 
man never would figure on a ton 
hoist to handle a 1200 Ib. load. He 
would take the next capacity upward. 

Turning back to the problem which 
earlier was worked out the long way 
on the black board, he demonstrates 
on the giant model of the Selector 
how swiftly the correct answer can 
be found when the computing device 
is manipulated to reveal related fig- 
ures in the tables and guides pro- 
vided on the front and back of the de- 
vice. Instructions for the correct use 
of the Selector are contained in the 
front panel of the Selector. 


Promotional Material 


‘Ten minutes’ time is given the dis- 
tributor’s men to work out—with the 
Selector—the six problems which have 
been given them. At the close of the 
“problem” period they exchange 
papers for a tabulation of scores as 
the instructor reads off the correct 
answers. 

After a brief summary of the ma- 
terial covered in the meeting the sales- 
men are informed that their distribu- 
tor is going to back them up with 
some hot promotion. Besides sales 
letters and folders to prospects an ar- 
rangement is included whereby ‘The 
Talking Hoist’? movie and a Load 
King application film may be ex- 
hibited to prospects at special regional 
meetings. The distributor himself 
takes over the balance of the meet- 
ing and it closes with the announce- 
ment of the sales contest which Y & 
T has suggested. 

Important to the distributor is the 
fact that for a week after the clinic 
a Yale & Towne sales engineer and 
field representative are available and 
will call on prospects with his ‘nen. 

The sales engineers and al! the 
training tools used in the clinic 
travel via station wagon. Eleven «uch 
clinics were held within the ~ ort 
span of a month and major dist*ibu- 
tors in 10 cities have welcomed the 
packaged sales meeting. Plans for 
expanding the traveling clinic ides are 
in the works and the company is hope- 
ful of having all its materials .an- 
dling distributors and their «ales 
representatives share in its benefits 
before the close of the year. 
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Peg your 
sales volume 
higher with 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR commands the respect and retains the 
loyalty of its readers because of its accuracy in world reporting and the 
reliability of its advertising... 

The MONITOR has the depth of penetration that gets underneath the surface 
interest of its readers —— right into where the sales action starts. The addition 
of this great newspaper to a media list has often made it possible for a sales 
manager to peg his year’s sales volume substantially higher. 

MONITOR readers, beyond all other groups, ask for branded merchandise by 
name. Then, too, the “‘spendable income’? — money available for construc- 
tive spending — is decidedly above average in a MONITOR family. They prefer 
to spend this on products advertised in the MONITOR. 

Peg your sales volume higher by backing it with a planned program of 
MONITOR advertising tailor-made to your needs. 

News, Advertising, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
Readership 

SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER 
Devoted to Building a says: “We have used the Monitor for fifteen years, and we are going to 


Better Civilization keep on using it because it offers the most responsive of all markets; also 


because we believe it to be the highest quality single market among all 
the publications we use.” 


Branch Offices 

The Ca RI S TIAN NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 

S Cc I E N & EK mM KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
ON I 7c) R PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 

LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 


An International Daily Newspaper 163 /4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Listen every Tuesday night to 


“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 
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BY A. G. MEZERIK 


What Price Subsidies? 


They're sought after by practically every pressure group 


and yet damned almost in the same breath. Are they good 


for the general welfare or do they threaten to wreck our 


economy? Mr. Mezerik raises some provocative questions. 


Say “subsidy” to a man and he 
shies away. The word brings up 
nightmarish visions of doles, govern- 
ment regimentation and loss of in- 
dividual initiative—all the things an 
American dislikes. Yet, despite the 
evil connotations of the word, we live 
in the midst of subsidy and practically 
person in America not only 
pays the cost of subsidies but receives 
benefits from one or more of them. 
It is time to have a good look at how 
and why we pay out more and more 
billions of dollars in subsidies each 
year. 

The notion is current that subsidies 
are of themselves wrong. Side by side 
with that notion runs another: that 
farmers are almost the only group 
getting government subsidies. Neither 
one of these notions stands up well 
under examination. 

Payments to farmers are undoubt- 
edly the best advertised of all, but by 
no means are they the only subsidies. 
Labor has had the benefit of WPA 
relief programs, unemployment in- 
surance and social security, to name 
but a few subsidies which have gone 
in that direction. Direct subsidy bene- 
fits paid to all branches of industry 
and business total tremendous sums. 
One industry alone, shipping, has re- 
ceived $400 million since 1933. Flood 
control, reclamation and conservation, 
dams, roads, aid-to-education and a 
great many other grants benefit the 
public as a whole—rather than any 
one segment of the population. 

Though everyone is blanketed by 
subsidies in one form or another, no 
one knows exactly what the nature 
of the beast is. One thing is sure: A 
subsidy is something only the Govern- 
ment can give. When that something 
is a direct subsidy payment, no doubt 
can enter about what it is. But there 
is also a much more ambiguous area 
in which the Government does not 
make a direct payment, but makes it 


every 
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possible, by enacting a law, for pro- 
ducers to get bigger profits. 

Tariffs and fair trade laws perform 
in this way as do incentives, exemp- 
tions and other tax allowances. In the 
course of years these laws have pro- 
vided a great deal more cash for their 
beneficiaries than direct subsidy pay- 
ments ever have—without ever show- 
ing as an entry in the Government’s 
bookkeeping or appropriation bills, a 
matter which has made this particular 
form of subsidy the most attractive to 
businesses and the one for which they 
plug hardest. 

There are other indirect forms of 
subsidy. The Government has spent 
huge amounts for public works which, 


in turn, have benefited certain ‘ndys. 
tries more than would the payment 
of direct subsidies to them. Since 
1921, $59 billion has been spent to 
build up highways. The effect of this 
on sales and profits of automobile 
builders and truck line operators js 
obvious enough. Similar results for 
makers of electrical appliances and 
users of electricity followed the crea- 
tion of cheap public power. 

The familiar subsidy, however, is 
the direct payment: a Government 
check made out to the order of a 
beneficiary. In industry, transporta- 
tion has perhaps the longest continu- 
ing experience with these subsidies, 
Almost as soon as George Washing- 
ton was inaugurated, the Congress 
voted subsidies to canals and toll 
roads, over the years subsidizing even 
the Pony Express. The biggest direct 
payments of both land and money 
went to the builders of transcontinen- 
tal railroads—and, in our own time, 
huge payments continue to go to ship- 
ping, aircraft builders and air lines, 
as well as to railroads. 


Let's Get A Policy 


Today, both industrial and agricultural productive potentials 
are huge. Surpluses exist or threaten in many lines while pur- 
chasing power remains unequally distributed in both the farms 
and the cities. In that situation it may be that subsidy is a 
good tool by which modern society makes the necessary adjust- 
ments to keep the various segments of the economy in balance. 
In other words, subsidy may have legitimate uses which are 
growing—as are the costs of subsidies on the taxpayers. Surely 
we ought then to know, beyond any guessing, all about the 
workings of subsidy and come up with a subsidy policy in which 
every part is related to the various uses to which subsidy can 
be most intelligently and economically put. 


The times are over-ripe for some constructive action on this 
front. We suggest that Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney and 
his Joint Committee on the Economic Report stage a series of 
sessions in which the experts and the rest of us get a chance to 
open the question of a subsidy policy for America. 


Philip Salisbury 
Editor 
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| SHU Climbing! 


BECAUSE 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME! 


with the “Profit Combination” 


@ 127 new accounts! More than 10,000 lines over last year’s first half! 
And Household is still climbing—closing a June issue up 20% over 1949! 

The “profit combination” does it. Household’s combination of home 
families and home editorial ... concentrated in the free-spending home towns 
under 25,000. 

HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME for the lowest cost per page per 1,000— 
four colors, $3.20; black and white, $2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE °* Arthur Capper, Publisher * Topeka, Kansas 


te HOUSEHOLD reeled” combatcation 


HOME FAMILIES 447 HOME EDITORIAL 
CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! 
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yf Circulation Gain 1940-1950 


Daily 17% 
"i Sunday 13 @%" 


*Average net paid 6 months ending March 31,1950 
Daily 193,011, Sunday 222,310 


Ist in Total Advertising Linage in U. S. 
(Jan.-April, 1950) with 9,847,047 lines 


No doubt about it -- the Greater Miami market 
is one of the busiest and growin’est in the nation. 
And no single yardstick reflects this steady up- 
ward trend more clearly than the amazing growth 
of The Miami Herald, whose circulation has more 
than doubled during the past decade, and whose 
linage totals continue to set new highs each 
successive year. 


And here’s a fact your own tallies will prove: 
Sales come bigger and better -- and more eco- 
nomically -- when you tell your story in the one 
paper that delivers a// of this great market... 
The Miami Herald. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, 
Publisher 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY 
Nationol Reps 
A.S. GRANT, Atlonto 
Affiliated Stations 
-- WQAM, WQAM-FM 


The Miami He rald 


Florida's Most 
Complete Newspaper 


MIAMI--An International Market 


| 


The natural resource industries 
have received more than a_ billion 
dollars in direct subsidies since the 
beginning of the depression. Oj) alone 
accounts for almost a half bill; 
and so it goes. 

Homesteading was the first 


on— 


great 
subsidy for farmers. Grants of land 
were followed by tariff protection 
of hides, wool, butter and other prod- 
ucts. Solid amounts of cash wer: long 


delayed—curiously—until the admin. 
istration of Herbert Hoover. In spite 
of this late start, cash payments to 
farmers have climbed high. Six billion 
three hundred million dollars will 
have been invested in crop supports 
by the end of this crop year. How- 
ever “agriculture” is a term as com- 
prehensive as the word “business,” 
If the total subsidies, direct and in- 
direct, paid to every mining, milling, 
processing, manufacturing or distrib- 
uting concern—receiving benefits of 
any kind—were to be set beside agri- 
culture’s $6 billion, the latter huge 
sum, by comparison, would not be as 
far out of line as it seems, though to 
be sure it would still be a mountain 
of money. 


Potato Fiasco 


The notion that the crop support 
subsidy is all waste or worse is cer- 
tainly understandable, particularly in 
the light of the potato fiasco which 
we have just witnessed. Farmers sold 
the Government their potatoes for as 
muéh as $2.15 per hundred pounds 
and bought them right back for a 
penny to use as feed. But that is not 
the whole story of subsidies for 
farmers by a long way. The drought 
in the 1930’s proved, as droughts 
have proved since Joseph’s day, that 
there can be times when, regardless 
of price, the farmers have nothing to 
sell. 

To normalize bad years with the 
good, the Government buys and stores 
some food, selling it later to recover 
some of the money which it paid out. 
To stimulate a balanced production 
of all the kinds of foods which wil! be 
needed by America’s 150 million 
people, the Government holds up the 
price of certain foods to encourage 
their production, otherwise we mivht 
get a superabundance of wheat «nd 
little milk when wheat prices are hgh 
and milk low. The effect on cur 
milk, cheese and butter supply and on 
processing and distributing indust: ‘es 
dependent on them would be under- 
standably disastrous if milk prod 
tion failed. 

Legitimate reasons for paying cut 
subsidies to farmers boil down to ec0- 
nomic fundamentals. America nee !s 
food and must, at all times, guaran- 
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re cos: of producing it. The necessity 
for the guarantee of income can be 
found . the vital statistics of farm- 
ing. Fa mers as a whole have aver- 


aged, their best years, only about 
606 o the cash income received by 
those e zaged in non-farming. 

This -oming year that income will 


drop t. about 40%. Remembering 
that t! are many rich farmers, just 
as ther. are rich non-farmers, that 
40¢ <windles to an_ infinitesimal 
amount in the hands of poor farmers 


at the iow end of the ladder—and 


that tiny amount diminishes at an ac- 
celerate| rate when farm prices are 
dropping and the purchasing power of 
the country is declining. Parity pay- 
ments- matter of no concern or 
Government cost when farm prices 
are high in good times—and other 


subsidies keep the farmer’s purchasing 
acting as a means of re- 
ting income. 

Government subsidies in the 1930's 
redistributed some income to workers 
for the same reason. ‘Priming the 
pump’ they called it, referring to the 
necessity for starting the economy 
flowing again by increasing purchas- 
ing power. First came relief, then 
WPA, PWA, the food stamp plan 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
These were temporary subsidies 
which became more permanent with 
enactment of laws creating unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, low 
cost public housing, minimum hourly 
wages and minimum work-weeks. 

Subsidy as a word undoubtedly has 


power up, 


distrib 


bad connotations—and_ subsidy has 
been greatly abused as a practice— 
but, on the record it has nevertheless 
played an important part in building 
up America’s great transportation net- 
work and tremendous _ industrial 
capacit Although costs were un- 
doubtedly high, we do have the rail- 
roads and the industry now. In the 
process of paying out huge subsidies, 
we tled the West, created modern 
ag’ i'ture, built up new regions and 


rebuilding some of the de- 
areas. Properly used, subsidies 
aised purchasing power, in- 
employment, guaranteed our 
supply, stimulated industrial 
p tion and safeguarded national 
e experts believe it is today the 
ehicle by which we can accom- 
the necessary job of getting the 
iltural price level down from its 
me high to something more like 
al without “busting” the econ- 
is happened in 1920. 
one can miss the fact that sub- 
and politics go hand in hand, 
evitable marriage since all these 
hits flow from the Government. 


/ 
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It could almost be laid down as some 
kind of an American law of nature 
that, given regional political strength, 
any economic group in America can— 
and does—collect subsidies of one 
kind or another. Politicians of one 
area form themselves into a sil- 
ver bloc or a cattle bloc and trade 
votes with politicians from another 
area where oil or manufacturiag’ is 
king. 

Big southern planters, ably abetted 
by the cotton bloc in Congress, get 
price supports for cotton, without re- 
gard for the fact that nylon, rayon 
and other synthetics have come into 
wide use, inevitably consigning a siz- 
able part of each year’s cotton crop 
to Government warehouses. For years 
dairy states of the North, supported 
by both their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, imposed a kind of domestic 
tariff to hold down the sale of oleo. 


Special Interests Blocs 


Special interest blocs are as much a 
fixture in Washington as the statue 
on the dome of the capitol. Politicians 
react to those with political power. 

Farmers are likely to be treated 
with extra consideration when an ad- 
ministration stands or falls on the 
votes of a few agricultural states, tra- 
ditionally opposed to them. This was 
the case in the Central West in the 
last election. In the coming election, 
neither party will, as a matter of 
political life or death, come out for 
the elimination of price supports. 

Large metropolitan centers with 
their concentrated labor vote also are 
objects of political favor, although 
hardly on the colossal scale which the 
famous “pork barrels’ of the Rivers 
and Harbors Bill delivers each year 
to small towns. . 

Historically, when it comes to a 
close tie-up between politics and sub- 
sidies, the lion’s share of subsidy has 
been voted to war veterans. Their 
benefits run into more billions than 
for any other single group and, of 
course, cover many phases other than 
outright cash bonuses. The political 
pressure power of veterans has been 
traditional and bids fair to maintain 
its strength. 

Political handouts—and much of 
the strictly political action certainly 
is just that—never stop. Once Con- 
gress has voted a subsidy, no matter 
what form it takes, it will be on the 
books as long as the pressure group 
behind it remains strong enough to be 
a factor in determining the political 

life of the politicians who do the 
voting. 

One of the quickest ways to prove 
out how political subsidies really are 
is to look at the record of Govern- 


ment help for small business which, 
according to most politicians, is the 
backbone of the Nation and which, 
according to nearly everybody, is 
steadily being weakened. The very 
first law passed by the first Congress 
to convene in the United States was a 
tariff to aid the growth of “infant 
industries.” In other words, it was an 
indirect subsidy favoring small 
business. 

During the 150 years and more 
that have rolled by since then, Con- 
gress has voted a continuous stream 
of subsidies of one kind or another. 
In fact, one of the most recent laws 
passed by Congress as this is written 
grants a subsidy. The last subsidy 
voted was, however, not to small busi- 
ness and almost none of the subsidies 
voted in between ever gave it appre- 
ciable aid. 

Yet, since the first Congress con- 
vened, small business has been the 
object of tender vocal solicitude by 
every administration, including this 
one which recently proposed another 
complete program of aid for small 
business. Always in the past the 
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was not forthcoming. 

The answer to the frustation of the 
needs of small business is short: 
Small business is on the whole badly 
organized and has little pressure 
group influence. Being widely scat- 
tered over the country, it does 
not command a sectional bloc 
any more than do smaller farmers 
who consequently get tarred with the 
charge that they are living on sub- 
sidy fat much more often than they 
are tainted by Government money. 

The amounts involved in the total 
ot these operations—legitimate and 
questionable — are astronomical. 
Sometimes funds are obtained by re- 
distributing the income in different 
phases of the same operation. The 
AAA program of the 1930’s was paid 
for by levying a tax on the milling of 
flour and the processing of cotton, 
rice and tobacco—the crops which 
were subsidized at the farm level. 
Similarly, the first big direct pay- 
ments to farmers were financed by 
earmarking 30% of the revenues de- 
rived from tariffs for the subsidizing 
of farm products for export. 

Some of the subsidies which have 
worked out best do not involve the 
use of cash at all. The Government 
guarantees of credit in the Bank 
Deposit Insurance Co., the Home 
Owners Loan Corp. and similar insti- 
tutions provide benefits of subsidy 
without following any of the other 
patterns. 

The bulk of the money, however, 
comes by direct appropriations. Farm 
payments, social services, direct sub- 
sidies to industries and, of course, the 
annual orgy of log-rolling and feast- 
ing on pork in the Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill account for most of these. 
Presently the total is swollen to the 
greatest size in history by the addition 
ot subsidy payments as an instrument 
ot toreign policy. The Marshall 
Plan, the Atlantic Pact and the 
President’s Point Four all use Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money. 

With subsidy playing such an im- 
portant part in our economy, it might 
have been almost taken for granted 
that, over the years, the Government 
would have developed a clearly articu- 
lated policy on subsidy—one which in 
simple words defined when, where, 
how and to whom subsidies should be 
paid. It has done nothing of the sort. 
On the contrary, the “Topsy” theory 
is the only one that can be found in 
Washington. The Government pays 
subsidies (Annual appropriations and 
deficits leave no doubt about that.), 
but it pays them without benefit of 
program or policy. 

As long as there is no policy, sub- 
sidy, no matter how legitimate its pur- 
poses, will be subject to political and 
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selfish pressures. The fact that no 
figures exist on total subsidy pay- 
ments gives ground for suspicion that 
neither research nor a policy would 
serve the ends of a great many 
powerful people who do better in the 
darkness of the present hodgepodge. 

As long as there are neither rules 
nor standards we can expect to see 
the continuance of “pork barrels,” 
subsidies for the specially privileged 
and alternatives to enterprise in the 
form of penalizing efficiency and 
modern methods. And just so long 
will the cost of subsidy continue to be 
the back-breaking thing it now is. 
Just as we do not know how many 
billions of dollars we are spending 
we cannot know how much good a 
subsidy accomplishes. 

Lack of research leaves us ignorant. 


We do not know at what poin. in the 
economy the payment of a - ibsidy 
would do the most good in inc »asing 
purchasing power or empl: ment, 
This is the problem posed »y the 
Brannan Plan, one aspect of \ jich js 
to reduce prices to consumers stead 
of—as the present farm ani tariff 
program do—using Governme ‘t sup- 
port to peg consumer prices at the 
highest level. Although sv »sidies, 
paid at the retail level, mig! help 
small business without raisi»z the 
total cost to the country, no re. study 
of this subject has been made 
Subsidies are an economic problem, 
now obscured in the fog of politics, 
Qualified experts and simple tax- 
payers alike agree that it is high time 
to dissipate the fog with research, 
facts and an understandable pol cy. 


Corrections in Survey of Buying Power 


P. 44...2nd paragraph from bot- 


tom, Ist column: The 
parentheses should read: 
(Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane). 


P. 46...Under the headings of 
“Income” and “Quality 
Indexes” the paragraphs 
in this sample analysis of 
Washington state, county 
and area should read: 

“Thus Seattle is 55% 
above national average 
in per capita effective 
buying income; the sales 
of general merchandise 
stores in Tacoma are 
79% better than the 
national average; and 
in Spokane the furni- 
ture - household - radio 
stores sell 65% more 
goods than a national 
average city of the same 
size.” 


Quality Indexes 


> we a 
s «a §& 
. =s <€ §& 
> fb we 

Effective Buying 
Income 100 155 132 130 
% U. S. Potential 100 152 133 132 
Retail Sales 100 182 158 156 
Food 100 147 132 136 
General Merchandise 100 263 215 179 
Drug 100 170 155 126 


Furniture- 
Household-Radio 100 187 165 142 


P.110...Metropolitan 
Areas: the state for 
“Portsmouth” should be 
Virginia, not Ohio. 


P.150...Your Sales Budget by 
States: Louisiana’s Gen- 
eral Merchandise Sales 
ranking should be 21. 


P.182...California: Santa Clara 
Co. General Merchandise 
Sales should read $30,- 
768 (instead of $30,769.) 


P. 262...Jowa: Blackhawk Drug 
Sales should read 33,483 
(instead of $3,482). 


P. 268 ...Jowa: Webster Co., % 
U.S.A. Population should 
read .0296 (instead oft 
.0196). 


P. 277 . . . Kansas: Saline Foo: Sales 
should read $10,46% (in- 
stead of $10,469). 


P. 280... .Kentucky: Hend-rson 
(city) should be ind=nted. 


P.372...New Jersey: Cape May 
Co. Retail Sales - ould 
read $45,736 (inst: id of 
$45,376). 

P. 373... .New Jersey: Huds : Co. 
% U.S.A. Effective Buy- 


ing Income should read 
5435 (instead of .4 35): 


Gross Farm Dollars should read 
“in thousands” throughout the 00k. 


County 
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Our Distributors Told Us 


How to Sell a New Valve 


BY G:ORGE BLACK 


Sales Fromotion and Advertising Manager 


The Ccoper Alloy Foundry Co.* 


Other manufacturers had found a market for low-cost 


valves. Was the market big enough for another supplier? 


This is how Cooper Alloy learned the answer and expanded. 


In 1948 Cooper Alloy’s engineers 
designed a new stainless steel gate 
valve in response to demand for a 
valve which could be used where cor- 
rosive conditions did not warrant the 
extra cost of the sturdy industry 
standby . . . the outside screw and 
yoke, bolted bonnet type of valve. 

Other valve manufacturers had 
tapped this fertile market long be- 
fore, but in the opinion of our chief 
valve engineer they had treated this 
type of valve like a stepchild and had 
not designed with enough attention to 


* Hillside, N. J. 


the function to be performed. He was 
confident that if we could successfully 
launch our new product, we would 
open up an entirely new quantity pro- 
ductiof item for the company. 

The job assigned to our advertising 
department was to bring this new de- 
sign to the attention of our own dis- 
tributors, through whom it was to be 
sold, and to let potential buyers know 
that Cooper Alloy was a supplier. 

The campaign started with a pre- 
liminary letter which was sent to 
each of our distributors, together 
with a wash drawing showing major 
construction features of the new 


“TH OF A VALVE: Cooper Alloy Foundry, the proud papa of its newest industrial 
oy, sent a box of cigars (with sales literature enclosed) to each of its distributors. 
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BLOOMINGTON 


McLEAN COUNTY 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


130,000 


BLOOMINGTON — Annual 
spendable income $69,405,- 
000; per capita income 
$1,994.40. Annual retail 
sales $56,671,000; per 
capita sales $1,628.48.* 

*Copr. 1950. Sales Management 


Survey of Buying Power; further re- 
production not licensed. 


they come to town 
from miles around to buy 
products advertised in. 
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TOP SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Outstanding opportunity for man 
of proven ability, and experience to 
take general charge of the sales op- 
erations of a long established com- 
pany with a direct sales force of 
more than one thousand men selling 
quality equipment to industry and 
retail stores. Qualifications: basic 
personal selling to users; regional 
and national sales management ex- 
perience; capacity and education for 
long range planning in product ap- 
plication and marketing; public 
speaking ability. Mechanical knowl- 
edge helpful. Salary. Please write 
full details. Information held in strict 
confidence. Box 2711, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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valve. The letter reminded distribu- letter explained that the advertising 


tors that this valve was designed in department had prepared an_inte- 
answer to their continued requests. grated campaign to build acceptance 
After explaining the valve briefly, the for the new product and encouraged 
distributors were asked to send in the distributors to act immediately. 
their comments so that we could build A short while later, just before our 
our advertising program around their advertising was released to the trade, 
own recommendations. each distributor was provided with a 
In February 1949, after recom- specially designed box of cigars an- 
mendations from distributors were nouncing the birth of the new valve. 
received and considered, a follow-up With each box of cigars there was a 
letter was sent, announcing that de- preprint of the advertisement which 
livery would soon be started. Prices was being released to the major busi- 
were quoted and distributors were ness papers reaching the fields where 
urged to send in their orders. The the new valve was most likely to find 
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ready acceptance. 

In addition, distributors we ¢ sup 
plied with gummed-edge shee:; pre. 
pared in accordance with our « isting 
catalogs. They were supplied with , 
sufficient number so that they could 
make mass mailings to all <nowp 
holders of our catalog, tellin them 
about the new valve and askin them 
to insert the new page. This aleo gave 
the distributors good reason for per. 
sonal calls on important custcimers, 

During March and April 4 full. 
page, two-color advertisement was re. 
leased. It listed both the desizn fea. 
tures of the new valve and the names 
of distributors from whom it could be 
obtained. Reprints of the advertise. 
ments were used as stuffers in daily 
company mailings and were included 
as an insert in the mailing of our 
company publication, Newscast. 

With a circulation of 10,000 
Newscast was also used to announce 
the new valve. Included with this 
mailing was an illustration showing 
the popular “our gal Roz” demon- 
strating it. Running concurrently 
with the full-page advertisement, was 
a quarter-page series in design, equip- 
ment and other technical business 
papers, the formats of which encour- 
aged inquiries. 


New Valve vs Competitors’ 


To provide a suitable mailing piece 
which could be sent out with a cover- 
ing letter to all those who inquired 
about the new valve, a detailed com- 
parison chart pointing out construc- 
tion features of the new valve and 
comparing them with those of our 
competitors was printed and widely 
distributed. 

Then, to interest design engineers 
in the features of the new valve, e 
pecially valuable for application to 
equipment, a detailed design story 
was published in Product Engineer. 
Concurrently with this advertising 
program was an integrated publicity 
program which involved preparation 
of new equipment releases for a wide 
variety of business papers. The suc: 
cess of these releases is attested *o by 
the fact that of the 24 public:tions 
which ran the announcement, 1‘ used 
an illustration with the text. 

Thus the combined adver’ sing, 
publicity and sales promotional cam- 
paign added a new production item 
to Cooper Alloy’s expanding linc. Re 
sults to date... a little over @ year 
since the design was completec and 
just about a year since the new —alve 
was announced to the public 
clearly indicate that the new ~alve 
has established itself securely 1 4 
highly competitive field. 
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OSCAR WIECHERT 
Puts Our Ideas 
to Work ! 


| \scar Wiechert operates 600 acres of bottom land 
a 


r Dalton, Missouri, in the Missouri river val- 
. He has a good farm, good equipment, and 
1 attractive modern home. 


Good upkeep means long life and good service 
.. . and Oscar takes time to work on his self- 
propelled corn picker. 


Jscar uses mechanized equipment wher- 
ever he can. Here he harvests wheat 
with his self-propelled combine. 
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TRAINING THE TRAINER: Charles 
Grupen, sales training s»vervisor 
for small appliances for \/esting. 
house, shows a distributive educa. 
tion teacher how to demonstrate 
an electric mixer. Such sessions are 
only a part of a larger program in 
which Westinghouse men ‘end a 
helping hand to youngsters who are 
seeking their careers in sales work, 


Let's Lend a Hand to the Schools 


In Training our Future Salesmen! 


BY EDWARD J. HEGARTY 


Director Sales Training 


Electric Appliance Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Westinghouse is one big company that is 
engaging in a full program of participation 
in programs in distributive education set 
up under the George Dean Act. What they 
do, how they do it, and why they believe 
in it, is told in this article. It will spur you. 


‘The other evening I sat with a group of members of a 
sales executives club. We had just finished a most success- 
ful one-day sales rally in which I had been one of the 
speakers. ““What is your club doing to help the distributive 
education teachers in the high schools in town?” I asked. 

The men asked for an explanation of the question and 
L told how the George Dean Act had made possible classes 
in selling for seniors in high school. I explained a typical 
class operation, the one in my own home town of Mans- 
field, Ohio. One of the group asked the others, “Is there 
anything like that going on in our town?” 

If there was, none knew of it. Yet this was a town 
of over one hundred thousand population with a most ac- 
tive sales executive club. Such activities are in operation 
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in more than seven hundred towns in the country. And 
about 3,000 high school seniors are enrolled in the classes. 
The towns vary in size from a few thousand population 
to the largest. 

Sales managers talk a lot about young men not wanting 
to take up selling when they finish college. Yet here are 
thousands of youngsters in large and small towns stud ying 
selling in their senior year of high school. 

Perhaps the picture they get in that year in high school 
determines whether or not they want to continue in the 
field. But what picture of salesmanship and its possibilities 
do they get ? They study selling in class. They work artter- 
noons and Saturdays in retail stores at any job connected 
with retailing. They may run errands or work as stock 
boys. In some stores they work behind counters as sales 
people; they may help take inventory or set up dis; ‘ays 
and trim windows. All of this work is excellent tra: \ing 
for any type of salesman, but does the youngster k 10w 
that? His advisors are his teacher and his employe. | 
the retail store. Does the young fellow get the pictur 0! 
how he can cash in on this type of training? 

One of my associates who started in retailing whe: he 
left high school saw the practice store in the local sc ol 
and said, “I wish there had been that kind of a setup w 1? 
I was in school.” Then he told his experience. As a se: 0F 
in high school he worked in a retail store—sold furnit: © 
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jewelr) radios. The store owner liked him and offered 
him a gular job when he finished. The boy was one of 
the top students, and the head of the commercial depart- 
ment « ‘led him into his office to talk career with him. 
The b« said he had a job and the teacher did everything 
he cou! | to talk the boy out of it. The teacher thought 
the bo might do better in a bank or as a bookkeeper. 
Many occupations were suggested. ““Why, there is no 
future a retail store,” the teacher claimed. Over the 
any such prospective salesmen may have been 
it of selling as a career, 
ps-some notes on what a number of us here at 
house have done to help the class in our local 
senior igh school may indicate what a sales manager 
might do to help Distributive Education teachers. Mans- 
field, (*hio, is a town of about 50,000 population. The 
local class numbers 24, usually about half boys and half 
girls. he Westinghouse Sales Training Department start- 
ed by loaning sales training movies and sound slide films 
and projectors to the teacher. Later, individuals were 
asked to talk to the class. In 1946 the school was equipped 
with a practice store. Since then each year the company 
has loaned irons, toasters, mixers and other small appli- 
ances to stock the practice store. Display and demonstra- 
tion material with which the class can practice is also 
loaned. While appliances are on display, the sales training 
supervisor of these appliances attends a number of sessions 
at the school. He shows the youngsters how retail salesmen 
in the appliance business are taught sales stories and sales 
demonstrations. His demonstrations are on product, but as 
general as possible so that the youngsters can use the prin- 
ciples :n their store work. 
Each year the class has been brought down to the 


factory and given a training session just as it might be 


1NIQUE OF DEMONSTRATION: (Above) Students learn 
*o use retail sales aids, such as this presentation demon- 
r on electric bed coverings. Westinghouse makes its own 
any materials available for classroom use, welcomes others. 


-ENTUATE THE PRACTICAL: (Right) Using empty cartons, 
ributive education students are taught how to set up displays. 
photograph: John C. Stout, instructor in Mansfield High 
working with his class members. Kids learn quickly. 
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given to retail salesmen in the field. During one session 
the class was shown a vacuum cleaner sales training film. 
The film showed how a salesman demonstrated the clean- 
er. During this session students were given a talk before 
the film showing. This gave them points to look for in the 
film. Then the film was shown. After the film showing 
students were asked to do the demonstration that the actor 
did in the film. The report of the trainer said: “These 
kids would have shown up many experienced salesmen in 
the way they handled that cleaner and covered the sales 
points.” 


Work With Committees 


In addition, the Sales Department has worked with 
committes in charge of local retail institutes sponsored 
by the teacher and the Retail Merchants Association. 
These institutes are usually a series of evening meetings 
attended by salespeople from retail stores in the town. It 
is the small town’s version of the sales training activities 
sponsored by the sales executives clubs of the larger 
town. Our men have helped in the organization of the 
institutes and have spoken at some of the sessions. 

A sales, advertising or promotion manager can help 
the local teacher in many ways. He can: 

1. Meet the teacher or teachers. Talk over the work 
and see what you can do to help. Most teachers welcome 
such help. 

2. Show the teacher your sales training material or that 
used by your industry. Some of it may be suitable for 
class use. Films are of great help. Product films as a rule 
are not too helpful, but films on basic selling usually can 
be used even though the product is shown in making the 
points. 

3. Loan merchandise for practice selling sessions. Loan 
display material too. 

4. Talk to the class. Talk on the job of selling, how 
advertising helps retail sales, how sales literature should 
be used, the value of display. There are scores of subjects 
that are acceptable and helpful. 

5. Work out training procedures that might be used. 
Explain to the teacher the sales training procedures you 
use. Perhaps he might use them in his class work. 
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POINT-OF-SALES SKILLS: One phase of: the instruction in Mans- 
field deals with the use of informative labels. If your company 


uses informative labels, instructors will welcome samples for use. 


6. Work out instructions for the class. A piece describ- 
ing how to use informative labels might be helpful. 

7. There are possibilities of using the local teacher to 
teach basic selling to your own retailers. One hardware 
distributor in Indiana used the local Distributive Educa- 
tion teacher to put on a one-day course in basic selling 
for some 200 of his retailers and salesmen. 

8. If there is no course in your town, check with the 
local retail merchants association and ask why. Usually 
courses are started through the cooperation of the local 
school board and the retail merchants association. In most 
states there is a state supervisor of Distributive Education 
who will help you get a course started. Many courses 
today have been started by a few retailers who needed help 
in recruiting sales people. 


Help from Manufacturer 


The manufacturer can help in this mass training ac- 
tivity in many ways. 

Most retailers are asking, “Where can we get sales- 
men?’ These high school seniors are not the sales help 
those retailers ask for, but the youngsters do have pos- 
ibilities. A manufacturer might well advise his retailers to 
look into the local courses as a source for future sales help. 

If you put out a dealer magazine, you might run an 
article giving case histories of what some of your retailers 
have done with help recruited from the classes. If you 
check your dealers, you will find a number of them have 
been using the students for years, but not a sufficient 
number of your retailers are using the students. 

The local teacher has a number of youngsters to place 
each year. He may not be salesman enough to place a 
youngster with your retailer. A suggestion from your home 
office or from your salesman may get your retailer to 
look into the activity. 

For your article in your house magazine going to deal- 
ers you have many reasons why the retailer should use 
the help. Here are a few: 

He gets an employe who, by his choice of courses in 
high school, has expressed an interest in sales work. 

The boy is not a finished salesman, is a little young 
for sales work perhaps, but he has the urge to be a sales- 
man. 

The retailer gets an employe who is trained to sell. In 
his store the youngster will learn the retailer’s way of 
doing business. Because of his schooling, the youth will 
develop faster. 
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The retailer gets a junior salesman on trial. 
student is not fitted for the work, he can be re'eased 
without loss to the employer or the student. The © jung. 
ster’s training in school eliminates some of the 
which might be expected with the new employe. 

In school the future retailer gets training whi) the 
employer is not in a position to give. The retailer © ts an 
employe who is anxious to learn. He gets an er ploye 
who is trained to translate merchandise facts in te ns of 
what they mean to the shopper. 

The employes’ training, is supervised; it is con’ uous 
and the trainer does a better job because of his © itside 
viewpoint. 


rrors 


The retailer gets an employe who is young eno <h to 
grow up with the business. 

There are enough arguments in that list to co: vince 
a retailer that he can do well with one or more ot these 
youngsters. Experience shows that most retailers who 
work with teachers take students year after year. In 
Mansfield a survey of the past six years shows that about 
half of the group stay in sales work. Marriage takes 
many of the girls out of the work. 


Distributive Education Clubs 


The youngsters in these classes have an organization 
called the Distributive Education Clubs of America. The 
groups have local, state and national meetings. The 
national convention of the clubs was held in Asheville, 
N. C., in April of this year. Eighty-nine delegates from 
17 states, representing 122 schools, attended this year, 
More than 229 students and 96 supervisors and co- 
ordinators were present. Once each year each local club 
has a bosses’ night during which the youngsters play 
hosts to the bosses. Any sales executive who attends one 
of these club sessions get the feeling that he would like to 
have a few of these promising youngsters growing up in 
his business. 

The other day I saw an advertisement in a_ business 
paper. A manufacturer was looking for a salesman to 
call on dealers. The advertisement read: “Young man, 
about 25, with high school education with about five or 
more years’ experience in retailing.’ The advertisement 
could have been describing orie of the boys out of a 
Distributive Education class of a few years ago. Ii the 
advertiser got one of the boys he would have a youngster 
who had been studying selling for about seven years. 

Perhaps one reason sales managers have not taken more 
interest in high school classes is that the youngsters are too 
young to be potential sales employes in the immediate fu- 
ture. But this school activity is one of the organized efforts 
to teach selling in which sales managers can help. Students 
and teachers both need help. And we can give it—not 
to push our wares, but to help show what selling is: a 
good opportunity with a fine future for those young men 
and women who like the work and want to learn the 
business. 

John Stout, the Distributive Education superviso: in 
the Mansfield Senior High School says: ‘“Teachers in 
other communities in Ohio envy me my location bec: use 
of the help I can get from local people.’’ That's t ue, 
John does get help, but not more than he deserves. /.nd 
he doesn’t get more than many other teachers could ge~ if 
local sales managers knew about the activity and ki ew 
how much help they could be. Why not check your I: -al 
situation and see where you can help? Anything you do 
will help further this profession of yours. You hav 4 
good job in selling, and you have made a good living at 
it, haven’t you? Then why shouldn’t you encour ge 
voungsters who have the right aptitudes to consi ef 
selling as a life’s work? 
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Here’s a book that siento how 


other firms GET MORE SALES 


Plenty of smart sales managers are bringing in more. 
business even in today’s tough markets—and this 26-page 
illustrated booklet shows you how they do it. 

In a word, they're the ones who run their business on 
facts ...not on guesswork. To that end, they make full use 
of the simplest and best equipment to keep those facts 
constantly before them, in concise and usable form that 
concentrates action on the points where action pays off. 
We think when you see it you'll agree that this new book- 
let shares generously the ripest, most profit-making expe- 
rience sales-wise that is currently obtainable anywhere. 

In short, here’s a book you will use. Send the coupon 

today, and be one of the first to get your copy. 
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57 Manufacturers 
Join “Product-of-the-Week" Plan 


With Chicago just added, and New York scheduled for fall, 
Coveney's "co-ordinated merchandising" program will sell 
108 products to 8,689,430 families in 50 urban markets. 


By fall, a “Product-of-the-Week” 
merchandising - advertising - sampling 
program, owned and operated by 
James A. Coveney Co., Inc., New 
York and other cities, is scheduled to 
cover a total of 8,689,430 families in 
50 urban markets, which do a com- 
bined annual $10 billion in retail food 
sales. 

For each six-week promotion a 
total of 52,136,580 coupons—one for 
each of six non-competitive food, soap 
and household products—will be dis- 
tributed. In addition to getting thou- 
sands of chain and_ independent 
grocers to stock, display and other- 
wise promote the products, and in 
addition to participating manufac- 
turers own advertising, the Coveney 
company will promote each program 
in a total of 91 newspapers with 
combined circulation of 12,725,237. 

In two years, 57 manufacturers 
have put Product-of-the-Week to 
work for 108 different products. 
Thus far 3,000,000 coupons have 
been redeemed. 

First promoted in the Denver 
Monitor in April, 1948—largely to 
attract national advertisers to con- 
trolled - circulation shopping news- 
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papers represented by the Coveney 
company—the plan is now supported 
by advertising in paid-circulation 
newspapers in such major markets as 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia and, starting last month, in 
Chicago. 


Newspaper Support 


Distribution of the first 4,500,000 
coupons to 750,000 families in Chi- 
cago on May 13 was accompanied by 
a full-page ad placed by Coveney on 
May 15 in the Daily News and 
Herald-A merican. The announcement 
ad said that the first strip of six cou- 
pons—for Armour’s corn beef hash, 
Chiffon soap flakes, Duff's ginger- 
bread mix, Maxwell House coffee, 
Old Dutch cleanser and Oliv-ilo soap 
—is worth 65 cents, on purchase of 
one each of all of these products. 

Succeeding weekly 280-line inser- 
tions placed by the Coveney company 
are promoting each of the six products 
separately in both papers. 

Meanwhile, in mid-April Coveney 
representatives in Chicago were brief- 
ing local salesmen of participating 
companies. Before the coupons for the 


first promotion were mailed, the sales- 
men were out getting dealers to fill 
up stocks and to order display ma- 
terial. 

“Usually,” Jim Coveney told SM, 
“a manufacturer gets his money back 
before the coupons start coming in. 
In addition to the promotion we do 
for the plan—and this includes dis- 
play pieces—each manufacturer has 
the benefit of his own and the others’ 
merchandising. The grocers get the 
full impact of all of it.” 

The plan is now operating in mar- 
ket areas from Boston and Baltimore 
to Seattle and San Diego. On the 
“invasion” list for next fall are Pitts 
burgh, Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Oklahoma City, and most o/ the 
New York Metropolitan Area. 

From Denver the plan wa: ex 
tended in 1948—with coupon. dis 
tributed by and advertising placed in 


CAPITALIZING ON COUPON 
Chain and independent grocers 
putting their support behind 
Product - of - the - Week program 
many markets. In addition to fea 
ing the current group of produ 
in newspaper advertising, Natior* 
Food Stores, for example, devo 2 
window and other display space 
them. In picture above a Nation | 
store in Oak Park, Ill., gets aboar’ 
the Product-of-the-Week bandwago 
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Oxford Papers 
From Letterpress Are Good Papers to Know 


The full range of Oxford grades covers 
every paper requirement for letter- 
press, offset, lithography and roto- 
gravure. Here, for instance, are six 
Oxford grades which it will pay you 
to know—and specify by name: 


POLAR SUPERFINE SEAL ENAMEL 
ENAMEL 
MAINEFOLD ENGRAVATONE 
ENAMEL COATED 


MAINEFLEX ENAMEL 
cis SUPER LITHO 


* ad * 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 


You will find that there are many 
reasons why your Oxford Paper Mer- 
chant is a good man to know. As you 
might expect, you can count on him to 
supply your needs for paper promptly. 
In addition, you will find his long ex- 
perience and practical knowledge of 
paper and paper problems a real help 
in your business. Remember, he makes 
a business of helping users make sure 
of the greatest value from their invest- 
ment in printing papers. There is an 
Oxford Paper Merchant as near as 
your phone in any of 68 principal 


cities from coast to coast. Get in touch 
P APH, k S with the nearest of these today, and 
ask for a copy of the helpful Oxford 


Paper Selector Chart. Or, write direct 
HELP BUILD SALES 


\ Voces YOU’RE LOOKING for top-quality reproduc- 

tion, either by letterpress or offset lithography, you can 
count on Oxford Papers to produce more effective selling 
aids for you. For these fine printing papers have built a 
record for outstanding performance — they’ll make your 
brochures, advertising inserts, direct mail, house organs 
and labels more compelling, more attractive. 

Every paper bearing the nationally recognized Oxford 
label is backed by fifty years of experience in developing : oeer 
a wide range of grades for practically every printing Oxford Paper Company 
need, and regardless of the process you choose you are eer mane sansa cast 
assured of top-quality results and maximum press effi- Oxford Miami Paper Company 
ciency. That is why the Oxford Paper you select for any SE Rinah: ee Sete, Smee Se: 
printing job will prove a sound investment for you and ’ 
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These new national and re- 


gional five color, County 


Retail Sales Maps 


Outline 


each measure 27 by 41 inches 


and provide a graphic, finger- 


tip guide to the distribution 


based on 
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potential, 


1950 “Survey of Buying 


Power.” For complete and 


detailed information. write 


for our “Description of the 


1950 Sales Maps” and ad- 


dress your letter to: 


Map Department 
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386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


shopping newspapers—to Baltimore, 
Springfield, Mass., and Cleveland. In 
1949 the expansion included, among 
others, major markets on the Pacific 
Coast. The Los Angeles promotion 
began in May in the ex-Shopping 
News, which had become the nucleus 
of the county-wide Independent. 
When the Independent folded, in 
October, Coveney switched to the 
Daily News, Herald-Express and the 
Mirror. And when the program got 
under way in Philadelphia, early this 
vear, The Bulletin was scheduled. 

Harry Bennett Agency, Los An- 
geles, handles the Product-of-the- 
Week advertising account. Thus far, 
only evening newspapers have been 
used, 

After the initial six products for 
six weeks, a similarly intensive cam- 
paign usually is conducted for a sec- 
ond set of six. Five or six different 
manufacturers are in each promotion. 
No competitive product will be ac- 
cepted for three months. Some mar- 
kets have only one six-week promo- 
tion in a quarter. 

The plan is not intended to intro- 
duce new products, Coveney empha- 
sized. Only products with established 
distribution will be taken. 

Although many products which 
have participated are old-timers—such 
as Lipton’s tea, Grape-Nuts and Van 
Camp’s pork and beans—others are 
relatively new. Among the latter are 
dehydrated soups, Borden’s instant 
coffee, and several brands of prepared 
mixes. 

Most consistent users of the plan 
have been American Home, Armour 
and General Foods. Some of the 
others are Best Foods, Campbell 
Soup, Corn Products, Cudahy, Gen- 


eral Mills, Kraft Foods, Lever 
Brothers, Libby, Manhattan Soap, 
National Biscuit, Penick & Ford, 


Pepsi-Cola, Quaker Oats, 
Milling, Ward Baking. 
The Coveney people sell the plan 
primarily to sales executives of the 
m: inufacturing companies. The _ par- 
ticipants’ advertising agencies former- 


Standard 
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ly were cool to it, Coveney s:'d, by 
now they’re swinging into line 
At a cost of 1 cent a coupon, 


family, or $10 a thousand c: upons 
James A. Coveney Co. undertakes ty 
“merchandise and advertis your 
product and coupon; print and dis. 
tribute the coupon; collect and re. 
deem your coupons; report *em to 
you by store, and deliver them to yoy 
for reimbursement.” The retailer i 
paid one cent for handlinz each 
coupon redeemed. 

Each coupon is worth 10 cents or 
more to tHe consumer, depend ing on 
the retail price of the product. Con. 
sumer “discounts” under the plan are 
25 to 30% 

In some markets—Baltimore 
Cleveland, Denver, Long Beach, 
Calif., Portland, Ore., St. Louis, San 
Diego and Washington, D. C.—the 
coupons are delivered by shopping 
newspapers. In all the others now 
operating or planned, distribution js 
by mail, and the advertising will run 

daily newspapers there. 

“For the present,’ Jim Coveney 
pointed out, “we intend to operate 
primarily in markets of 500,000 and 
more population. Distribution and 


promotion costs are lower there, 
Probably, we won't go into the 
South.” 


Sell Markets in Groups 


Several markets have been com- 
bined into “‘packages,” which are sold 
to manufacturers as units. The New 
England package, for example, em- 
braces metropolitan Boston, Provi- 
dence, Worcester, Hartford and 
Springfield—a total of 997,000 fam- 
ilies covered at a net cost to each par- 
ticipant for each product each time of 
$9,970 (not including his cost of 
coupon redemption). Northern Cali- 
fornia is a package of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Fresno, San Jose, Sacra- 
mento and Stockton—552,000 fam- 
ilies. 

Among major retailers that have 
run displays and otherwise have tied 
in with the Product-of-the-Week plan 
in different areas are the Big J hree 
grocery chains—A&P, Safeway and 
Kroger—as well as such strong re- 
gional chains as American and }irst 
National; Acme Markets of Pultt 
more and Washington; Stan ard 
Food Markets, Cleveland, Ralph s ot 
Southern California, and Nati nal 
Food Stores, Chicago. 

In a double-page newspaper sp: ad 
on May 18, National Food St: res 
emphasized Chicago’s first six “P)9d- 
ucts-of-the-Week.”’ Kroger and I: ;A 
stores each devoted part of their re- 
spective full page ads to them. 
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i re Wh | the urge to buy. Next they wonder 
I, but Sho yroom-Vn- eeis whether the item will fit within a cer- 
tain space in their homes. Here the 


. a Sell: Home Appliances yardstick is used. Orders usually are 
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written quickly after these steps, say 


eS ti the salesmen. 

You Stocks of literature, together with 
dis. Driving showtruck and backyard bargains, salesmen sales manuals provided. by the va- 

: e can't be washed out of housewives’ hair. rious ‘manufacturers, are carried in 
t the truck. ‘This. assists in obtaining 

‘you & orders from those housewives who 


cr want a unit either larger or smaller 
one Sell more home appliances in a A yardstick is one of the most im- than the appliance displayed. Appli- 
jay than they can sell in a week by portant sales aids carried in the truck. ances within the truck are changed 
si or waiting for customers to visit their Housewives view and operate some from time to time as new products 
3 4 chown salesmen of the Hough appliance, become interested and have and models are introduced. 
4 Home juipment Co., St. Augustine, 

Fia.. - driving a store-on-wheels oan 
nie to thei istomers doors. 


ach Actual washing and ironing of ‘ 
San fe clothes are demonstrated in a Dodge ¢ 

_the Route-Van truck which is parked in 

ing the driveway of a prospective custo- @ 

on mer. There water and electrical con- 


a3 nections are made quickly, and dra- 


a matic demonstrations are given to the . 
7 housewife a riage 3 she may Rock Island, dl. Moline, dil. 
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ar- made by Youngstown Kitchens, a Illinois area of the Quad-City market. 
of New Home sewing machine; Kresky cae ae ee 
. & , 1 : . . Nearly 60% of the Quad-Cities’ population live on the 
of < — an Iron-Rite ironer; Illinois side and read the Argus-Dispatch newspapers . .. 
li- Ze idio sets. the only daily newspapers with solid coverage on the 
0, Lhe salesmen are finding it much Illinois side. 
‘a easier to gain an audience with house- a 
n- \ by driving the attractive store- market figures from 
els up to their homes than it is Sales Mymt., May 10, 
ve t ‘k at the front door and at- — 
od t to gain entrance with only 
n ire to show. Telephone calls 
ee ng received daily from house- 
d who have read the invitation 
e- e 1834 for Demonstrator) nd Be ASN RK NE 
st 1 on the side of the truck. oe nnd tt NAN 
i- . Hough found that many SARE RANT, Se, 
d vives hesitate and are unable Yep 
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UNWRITTEN CHAPTER 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The rails will scream but the airlines 
should like your May 20th issue. It 
[The article, “Airlines Beat Fear and 
Fare” ] was factual, accurate and sum- 
marizes quite neatly the trend that just 
can’t be stopped. 


I am only sorry that Hughes didn’t 
go a step further in analyzing the growth 
of airline business. He concentrated on 
the Big Four, mentioned two others, then 
completely ignored the two dozen other 
scheduled airlines in the United States. 


Their grass roots promotion has had 
much to do with air travel gains. Before 
the war, there were about 300 airline 
stops in the nation. Once a man got on a 
train, it was difficult if not almost im- 
possible to persuade him to switch to air 
at the nearest city with air service. But 
now there are over 800 points with air 
service. Connections are dovetailed both 
ways, not only between carriers but on 
the segments of individual lines. Thus, a 
business man in Hattiesburg, Miss., can 
make a 45-minute flight to New Orleans 
and connect with a one-stop DC-6 to Los 
Angeles. And with the entire trip cov- 
ered by one ticket and one signature on 
a scrip card. 


One other small point: Delta pioneered 
the Florida summer vacation business 
three years ago, long before any other 
line started tub thumping about its 
enterprise. 

T. A. GULLETTE 
Burke Dowling Adams, Inc., 
Montclair, N. J. 


(All credit to the smaller companies. 
Because of space considerations, the orig- 
nal version of the airlines article had to 
be cut a full 30 inches of type, with 
Hughes wincing every inch of the way. 
To tell the full story would require not 
only a book-length manuscript, but a 
trilogy.—The Editors.) 


MR, HAGERTY ON 
“WHO KILLED WALTHAM?" 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Most of your information, according to 
my opinion, is factually correct. There is 
one point, however, that was not covered 

presumably because you did not have 
the information. Early in June, the writer, 
while Agent for the Court-appointed 
Trustees, requested the RFC to advance 
$500,000 to purchase competitive machin- 
ery and equipment, realizing that only by 
purchasing this machinery could our man- 
ufacturing costs be lowered. 

Since the company was still being 
operated by the Court, and the RFC was 
not certain that the loan would be dis- 
bursed, the request was denied by the 
Boston Manager. I can understand this 
refusal because unless working capital 
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sufficient to keep the company in operation 
was available, it hardly made sense to 
disburse $500,000 of an estimated $1,- 
500,000 deemed to be necessary for com- 
petitive machinery and equipment. The 
nub therefore of the whole situation was 
the $2,500,000 which was to have been 
made available from outside sources for 
working capital, which was never pro- 
cured. 


I am glad that you called the turn that 
the writer declined the loan early in De- 
cember, which is true. The subsequent 
plan of reorganization was offered by the 
Court-appointed Trustees for whom the 
writer acted as Agent until September 
23, 1949. 


I have tried to get this story to the 
American public, who have varied ideas 
concerning what happened. Your publica- 
tion can be helpful in this connection. 

JouN J. HAGERTY 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Washington, Sc 


(Mr. Hagerty, who rejoined the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., is commenting 
on the article, “Who Killed Waltham?” 
by Lawrence M. Hughes, in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, April 15, 1950, page 37.) 


MORE ON WALTHAM 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Aaron L. Dennison, founder of the 
Waltham Watch Co., was my grand- 
father, and he was also founder of the 
Dennison Watch Case Co. Ltd. when he 
took up his abode in England. 


Your article “Who Killed Waltham?” 
, is naturally most interesting to us. 
If it is not asking too much, I would be 
most grateful if you could spare me one 
dozen copies. 


GILBERT DENNISON 
Chairman, Dennison Watch Case Co. Ltd. 
Handsworth, Birmingham, England 


(Do we read between the lines that 
Grandfather would have been pained ?— 
The Editors.) 


BETTER LETTERS 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


When we started collecting articles for 
a book of readings for college students of 
business letter writing, we knew we would 
find many good ideas in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


That’s not surprising, though, in view 
of the nature of your magazine and the 
purpose of our book. Primarily, we want 
to supplement and confirm the regular 
letter-writing textbooks by giving students 
the ideas of experienced businessmen 
whose success in their jobs depends to a 
great extent on their producing effective 
letters. And to do this job, we have to put 
the articles into book form. We can’t ask 


students to read the articles in 
copies, because there aren’t enough 
zines available, the magazines w juldn’ 
stand the heavy usage—and the ; 
wouldn’t do the work! 


Marked on our list as “highly de 
from SALES MANAGEMENT “are: 


“Sales Correspondent: Forgotten 
in the Sales Department (Jun. 15, 
1948) .. . Anonymous. 

A Little French Milliner” (J, 1, 

1949) .. . Hahn (“Shop T.ik”) 

“Wordy, Woozy, Wasteful: Are 

Sales Letters Like That?” (M:, 1, 

1949) . . . Gamble. 

“An Inquiry Is a Chance,to Make a 

Friend” (August 15, 1945) 

Butterfield. 

“Touches of Tact that Take the *;; 

Out of Adjustments” (Dec. 15, 1° 46) 

. . « Butterfield. 

May we have your permission to re- 
print these articles in our book? .. , In 
your cooperation, you'll be taking another 
step toward bringing colleges and _ busi- 
ness closer together. And we think you'll 
be making a sizable crop of future busi- 
ness leaders SALES MANAGEMENT con- 
scious. 

J. H. MENNIN« 
American Business 
Writing Association 


(The book in question is being prepared 
by C. R. Anderson, Professor of Business 
English, University of Illinois; C. W. 
Wilkinson, Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness English, University of Illinois and 
J. H. Menning, Associate Professor in 
Marketing, Unix trsity of Alabama. Per- 
mission to use SM material has been 
granted. 


(A postscript: There are three more 
excellent articles on business letter writ- 
ing coming up in early issues of SM— 
The Editors.) 


CHEERFUL EARFUL 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


As I looked through your May issue 
devoted to the Survey of Buying Power, | 
envy you, not because of the number of 
pages of advertising it contains, but for 
the magnificent job a trade publication 
has been able to do. This is an example 
to me of the importance of the trade press 
and how it serves an industry so well. 

Your staff, responsible for this mag- 
nificent job, deserves high praise. May I 
congratulate you on the kind of re- 
search work for which I have great ad- 
miration ? 

M. M. ZiMMERMAN, Publisher 
Super Market Merchandising 
New York, N. Y. 

(Praise from a_ fellow-publisher is 
praise indeed. A heady word—that w rd 
“magnificent.”—The Editors.) 


UGH! 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have never been accused of being 2 
purist nor a grammarian but nevert: ¢- 
less I could not resist writing you abcut 
your “Comment” page in the May ‘st 
issue. 

My memory was confirmed by the d 
tionary which says that it is “desuetu 
from the Latin “desuetudo” and it mez 's 
a state of disuse and not “desultuc 
which presumably is a take-off on “dest - 


SALES MANAGEMEN™ 


tory” ’ hich means aimless jumping about. | ] 
Tary At | ast you will admit that I read the | h | ? 
aga- magaz 1¢ thoroughly. ére are 3) ayo s ¢ 
Idn' W. E. WILLIAMS 
ents The Procter & Gamble Company 7] 
of Canada, Ltd. hat la t 
ble” Toronto, Ont., Canada you S } 4 
“PD. suetude” it is... and it was so 
in writte But the lino man tapped the 
5, wrong key, the proof reader's eye was 
wande ing. There was an equally bad 
1, bloon in “Shop Talk” for May 20. 
) The ©! editor wrote, “Temperamentally 
Ir empa ‘ which came out “tem- 
1, peran illy emphatic,” thus messing up 
an oth »wise nice sentence.—The Editors. ) 
a 
ALCOHOLISM STUDY 
g EpiIToR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
| [ was much impressed with the two 
stories 1 have carried on the subject of 
re- alcoholism. It seems to me that this is a 
In most useful approach to a problem which 
her obviouslv affects the readers of your mag- 
1si- azine but which seldom receives the kind 
u'll of frank discussion which may lead to 
isi- constructive effort. I have heard Dr. 
on- Bender speak on this topic and I was 
especially interested in the contribution 
to SM in which he answers so many 
is questions about alcoholism. 
10n I was also interested to see the report 
of the group who went to England to dis- 
ed cuss sales techniques. It is perfectly obvi- 
= ous that these Americans made a real 
W. impression on their British associates in 
— a field where British opinion has been 
nd poorly informed in the past. This again 
- is a really helpful approach to a compli- 
- cated problem. 
nas Harry BINGHAM 
Chief of Mission 
American Embassy 
= Paris 
> Calm down, boys! You can get what you need from any- 
READER REQUEST where in hours — when you use the speed of Air Express. 
‘Eprror, “SHOP TALK”: That's why printers, engravers and agency men specify 
_Can the series of lectures by J. Donovan Air Express shipment, and meet every deadline with time 
Emery be obtained through your office or : 
any other source? to spare. 
2 H. G. Goovixc _ Use it regularly to put wings on all stages of production. 
ce The Arthur D. Crane Co. Air Express gives you the time to do a better job. Rates are 
of Rast Crane, 2 2. low! For example, 18 lbs. goes 1100 miles for $6.08 . .. 
Xe Mr, Gooding refers to the quote in 6 lbs. for $2.39. And rates include special door-to-door 
yn “S} Talk” headed “Something to Hope epeies at ‘ - 
le Fi [he answer to his question is yes: sevice SF BO CAUSE CHSEES. 
- Ba s Publishing Co. has combined the - ’ 
se nto a cloth bound book, the price of | Air Express gives you all these advantages 
z- W s $3. Address: 40 New St., New 
I Y \. Y.—The Editors.) ° World’s fastest transportation method. 
* Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
1- WILLIE'S HERE AGAIN One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
‘ os 1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
t a note to say that I thoroughly Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
with the concluding paragraph of Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 
is ‘Shop Talk” in the May 20 issue. As air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
d tter of fact, I will go even further— Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


n't think Willie should have been 
{ as a salesman in the first place! 
RosBertT R. UpDEGRAFF 


The Updegraff Press, Ltd. 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
Mr. U. refers to the piece on the play Pr latent ib see oa 
‘ th of a Salesman.”—The Editors.) to door in all principal towns and cities 


Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
— Ne oe 


t R, “SHOP TALK”: 
t Death of a Salesman— 


A service of 
Railway Express Agency and the 


: Witla ai SSS ese SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. - 


Executives Selection and : mec 

; yt . . . ' ~ rO 

’ Training Institute 
Detroit, Mich. i soauG. 
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You, too, 


can ring the bell to more sales 
by advertising in The Wall 
Street Journal. 


Today’s ABC circulation of 
153,208 gives you nearly five 
times as many subscribers as 
8 years ago...and at a reduc- 
tion in cost-per-thousand of 
62%! 

If you advertise to business, 


The Wall Street Journal 
should head your list. 


THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


44 Broad Street 911 Young Street 
New York Dallas 


415 Bush Street 
San Francisco 


From Fort Worth, Tex.: The fol- 
lowing are available on request to 
Bush Jones, manager, general adver- 
tising, Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 
drug route list of Fort Worth and 
West Texas by towns; grocery route 
list of Fort Worth with wholesalers 
listed; visualization maps showing 
coverage of the Star-Telegram in 100 
West Texas counties; latest market 
information for 100 counties in West 
Texas covered by the newspaper as 
shown by the 1950 Sates MANAGE- 
MENT Survey of Buying Power. 


Appliance Fuels: Findings of a 
study conducted by Country Gentle- 
man Research Department (Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
among the members of 78 rural 
womens clubs, to learn about the fuels 
used for cooking, house heating and 
water heating, types of refrigerators 
owned—also preferences. Write to 


W.B. Williams, Promotion Manager. 


Census of Manufacturers Book 
prepared by the Research Depart- 
ment of The New York Times 
(Times Square, New York 18, N. 
Y.) gives a detailed picture of the in- 
dustrial capacity of the New York— 
Northeastern New Jersey Metro- 
politan Area. It has data from the 
Census of Manufacturers of 1947, 
the first since 1939. Write Harry Ros- 
ten, The Times Research Director. 


1950 . . . What Will It Bring? 
You'll find a yardstick for your plan- 
ning in a reprint of a talk, “1950 

. . and Beyond,” given by William 
Dover, manager, Business Research 
Division, Los Angeles Examiner, be- 
fore The Sales Executives Club of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Dover concentrates 
on the questions ““What about reces- 
sion?” and “What does the future 
hold ?”” which he says, “should provide 
a reasonable basis for executive judg- 
ment in gauging the type of Sales Re- 
sistance; degree of Competition; area 
of Gains or Loss in market penetra- 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion P!sces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Execu-ives 


tion; timing for new developments, 
setting new quotas ” Write to 


Myr. Dover. 


Check List for Advertising, Mar- 
keting and Sales Executives: 
“How You Can Use Research More 
Profitably in Your Business,” by 
Richard Manville, is a review of ad- 
vertising and selling problems, offer- 
ing 12 profit guides to cutting costs, 
making advertising work harder, in- 
creasing volume. Write to Mr. Man- 
ville, Richard Manville Research, 
225 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New Facts on Business Cycles: 
Thirtieth annual report of National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. 
(1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. 
Y.), written by Arthur F. Burns, 
director of research. In three parts it 
covers: new facts on _ Business 
Cycles; activities during 1949; staff 
reports on National Income and 
Capital Formation, Employment and 
Productivity, Labor Market, Banking 
and Finance, Fiscal Studies, Inter- 
national Economic Relations. Write 
William J. Carson, Executive Di- 
rector. 


Information Work Sheet for New 
Product Publicity: Put out by /n- 
dustrial Equipment News (461 
Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.), 
it is concerned chiefly with introdic- 
tion of new products, information ‘e- 
quired, its collection, organization 
and presentation to the prospect ve 
user, and is based on JEN’s exper- 
ience with some 40,000 new prodict 
releases. Write to F. Morse Smi‘}, 
Vice-President. 


"200 New Ways to Sell Mor: 
Goods": Published by The Journ 
of Commerce (63 Park Row, Ne 
York 15, N. Y.) it gives case h 
tories, showing how 200 concer 
have stepped up sales by giving ne 
twists to established methods. Writ 
John Potesky, Advertising Directo 
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Ma: ket Size, Not Ad Cost, 
Key To Business Advertising 
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of the market we 


\Ir. Dolan, 
ons such as 


AFA Convention told "How to get the most out of 


your advertising dollar in business publications." 


me advertising dollar was 
for every $448 of this country’s 
business market, “whereas 
one dollar in advertising for 
5 dollars of potential per- 
rket” in 1949, 
ng before the National Con- 
f the Advertising Federation 
manager 
Peter A. 
and president, 
Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
proposed that “we view 
paper advertising from the 
address, not 
the amount of money we spend 
ssing If. 


advertising, 
& Co.; Inc., 


our 


Media Dollars 


hough the national income of 
billion in 1949 was shared 
equally by the business with the 
market, said Mr. Dolan, the 
of advertising in these mar- 
vas far from proportionate. 
eliable sources,” he stated, 
‘ars that three billion 
was spent during the same 
‘wspapers, radio, and maga- 
hile only $222.5 million, or 
the total expenditure, 
n. business paper 


over 


was 
advertis- 


‘sting that it was not his in- 
to compare sums spent in vari- 

i, Mr. Dolan wished, rather, 
gest “that many of *us have 
too long at our business paper 
sing from the wrong end of 
escope.” He averred “that if 
sure its [advertising’s] -crea- 
id effectiveness by the job it is 
and supposed to do, instead of 
lars and cents it costs us, a 
nany improvements come into 
quoted Cameron Hawley of 
\rmstrong Cork Co., whose en- 
vertising department is oriented 
e phi losophy that “a page of 
ising is a page of advertising, 
runs.” More and 
in realizing this fact, 
are eliminating dis- 
“trade” and “na- 
advertising depart- 


itter where it 
‘ompanies, 


in. their 


15, 1950 


He took strong exception to the 
viewpoint that disproportion in the 
application of creative advertising 
energies is the result of agency influ- 
ence. “In my book, it is the client 
that influences the agency.” 

Advertisers should demand and en- 
gage in more research on their busi- 
ness paper advertising—again in pro- 
portion to their business market, 
urged Mr. Dolan, saying that “the 
amount of research that has been thus 
far publicly available is pitifully 
small.” 

He praised the Continuing Study 
of Business Paper Readership, being 
conducted by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation, and sponsored by 
the Associated Business Papers under 
the administration of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
the Association of National Adver- 
and the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association; also the ac- 
complishment of the first readership 
study on Automotive Industries and 
the current studies on Chemical Engi- 
neering, Builder, and 
American Machinist. Such studies are 
invaluable, said Mr. Dolan, but 
“readership is only one facet of our 
unknown.” 


tisers, 


American 


Tools Lacking 


While the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, itself, has pro- 
duced several findings of value, Mr. 
Dolan continued, “I can assure you 
that future NIAA plans call for a 
marked expansion of its research ac- 
tivities, for it has become plain to us 
that many of the tools so readily 
available in designing advertising for 
our consumer markets are completely 
lacking when we set out to address 
our business market. 

“From a market potential view- 
point, it is just as important to know 
the buying motivation surrounding 
the sale of a concrete mixer as it is to 
know the buying impulse that moves 
a kitchen mixer... You cannot afford 
to know less about the psychologies 
prevailing in your market 
than those that your con- 
sumer market.” 

A corollary suggestion to his pro- 


business 
exist in 


| I city & Zone. 


posal on research was “that we in- 
quire and look for some evidence of 
the effectiveness of our business paper 
advertising.” 
“There is no 
Dolan submitted, 
vertising 


valid reason,” Mr. 
“for expending ad- 
dollars in national cam- 
paigns that are measured for effective- 
ness to a fare-thee-well, while we 
backstop such campaigns with so- 
called ‘trade paper advertising’ of 
uncertain and dubious accomplish- 
ment.” 


NOW AT LAST! 
A Salesman’s Case 

Guaranteed 

for 5 Years: 


Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 
leather, outwears leather... TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match—in 
TUFIDE, (andin many quality leathers, too). 


ubide 


BUSINESS S. Pid 
CASES B.F. Goodrich ¢ Co. 


$ Allis Chalmers Co. 


5 0 and many others 
ame areusing TUFIDE. 


Fameus companies like: 
General Electric Co. 
U. S. Fidelity & 


pat 
as 


SEND FOR FREE FACTS! 
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it STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. A-9, 

! 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please rush details about amazing new, 

t j PUFIDE without obligation. 


eae 
; Company. 
t Company Address. 


State 
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Creating the desire to pur- 
chase is not enough. WNa- 
tional advertising and distri- 
bution, without dealer iden- 
tification, are sheer waste. 
Dealer signs—your most effi- 
cient point - of - 
advertising—to tell the public 
where your product can be 
purchased, are necessary in 
completing the sales chain. 


purchase 


Many sales are lost because 
people do not know where to 
buy certain nationally adver- 
tised products and so get 
into competitors’ stores. 


Be sure that your program 
includes Artkraft* dealer 
signs. 


Division of Artkraft* Mfg. Corp. 
QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR OVER 


oe 
fi SIGN COMPANY 


A QUARTER CENTURY 


1137 E. Kibby St. 


*Trademark Reg 


Lima, Ohio 


U.S. Pat. Off 


SALES——SALES PROMOTION 
—ADVERTISING MGR. 


Br experience 


Dp 


in manufacturer, retail, 


feeds, hard lines. Can plan, 


train, direct. 38 years young. For 
fi kground details write Box 2715, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C 


Get Sales by Mail—increase your 


volume at 


litle cost with letters 


written especially for you by a letter 


specialist. 


Write today! to Letters 


That Click, P. O. Box 12, Cincinnati 


18. Ohio. 


MULTI-COPY ELECTRIC WRITING MACHINE increases production and re 


duces operator effort. In work involving continuous forms, the carbon pape 
automatically moves to following set. Either sheet or roll carbon may be used 


ssess Gutomatic retraction of 
carbon paper is a feature of the 
All Electric Fanfold Writing Ma- 
chine recently introduced by Un- 
derwood Corp., | Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Designed for use 
with either floating sheet carbon or 
roll carbon, this multi-copy writing 
machine increases production, and 
reduces operator effort to a mini- 
mum. A form measuring gauge 
equipped with clamp, grips and 
holds the top edge of a completed 
set of forms, while the carbon 
paper is automatically moved into 
the following set of forms. It has 
been devised for preparing pur- 
chase orders, invoices, bills of 
lading, waybills, premium notices, 
and other writing applications in- 
volving the use of time and work 
saving continuous forms. 


esese Mirrex-5, a product contain- 
ing silicones, is said to put long 
lasting luster on car bodies. The 
maker claims that it will protect 
cars from heat, water, salt air cor- 
rosion and that the luster it lends 
will last six months or more. It has 
been approved by many automobile 
dealers and has been subjected to 
rigid tests by large test groups of 
motorists. It is manufactured by 
the Liquid Glass Corp., 602 W. 
47th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Coming your way... 


esses Service signal for restau- 
rants and night clubs provides a 
dignified way for patrons to attract 
the attention of waiters. It elimin- 
ates all need for calling or arm 
waving. The miniature and port- 
able stanchion has an arm, which 
at the touch of a button, pops up- 
right. Other features are an ash 
tray base and a removable disk on 
which the food specialty of the 
day or other advertising matter 
can be displayed. It is a product 
of the Lone Star Plastics Co., Inc., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
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PLASTIC SIGNAL GADGET summor 
the waiter. It steps up table service 
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Big St-el Sets Out to Sell 


Continued from page 39) 


” 


his mai «et 
dead e: d. 

Afte three or four months of try- 
ing, he ninally landed an interview— 
and a (ob, with Carnegie Steel Co. 
At firs: he was a “roving observer 
clerk” and then a junior clerk in Car- 
negie’s Pittsburgh sales office. He 
wasn’t selling yet, but he was learn- 
| when, a few months later, a 
salesman was transferred to 
oung Austin was given his 


. .. and reached another 


ing. Ai 
Carneg ¢ 
Texas, 


‘o the middle of 1931 he had 
four selling jobs in different areas. 
He moved into higher brackets. 

Dave Austin is the analytical type. 
He knows how to adapt himself to 
situations but he prefers to plan for 
them. He sells less on personality and 
pressure than on facts and knowledge. 

And hard work. 

One of his associates told SM how 
rigorously Austin would stick to a 
self-imposed schedule of so many calls 
a day. He recalled one rainy after- 
noon in Zanesville, Ohio. It was 
nearly five o'clock and the streetcar 
was slow in coming to take him a 
couple of miles on the day’s last call. 
He would have liked to call it a day, 
and get dried out. Instead, he waited 
in the rain. It was late when he 
reached his destination. But his pros- 
- was still there . . . and he made 
the sale. 


Personality Traits 
Several associates mentioned the 
man’s “fantastic memory.” One am- 
plified it with the word “intuition,” 
in meeting sales problems. 

Austin’s work began to receive 
wider recognition. He was sent to 
Indianapolis as resident salesman; 
then to Cincinnati, first as assistant 
district manager, later as manager. In 

» he was made Pittsburgh district 

Shortly afterward, he 
Chicago as district manager 

largest sales office in the entire 
stin explains that “I happened 
me in at a time when the older 
were retiring.” Some of them 
een with the corporation since 


art. 


he corporation—of necessity 
len recognizing younger men. 
932, at the bottom of the de- 
on, its sales had fallen to the 
ne low level of $287.7 million. 
annual statement had shown a 
if $71.2 million. 

1936, when the two biggest 
producing subsidiaries were com- 
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bined as Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co.., 
Dave Austin was made Chicago dis- 
trict manager for the new company. 
Within two years he was elected vice- 
president in charge of sales and a 
director of Carnegie-Illinois, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

C-I is the leading steel producer 
in the world. Its 100,000 employes 
turn out three-fifths of Big Steel’s 
entire output of ingots and castings. 
At 39, Austin had the job of finding 
customers to keep all these facilities 
moving. 

Then came the war, and the in- 
dustry’s job of turning out enough 
steel for America and her allies to 
win it. 

For 18 months in 1942 and 1943 
Austin served in Washington as ex- 
ecutive consultant, assistant and dep- 
uty director, and then as acting direc- 
tor of the steel division of WPB. It 
was the hardest and “steadiest” job 


he had ever tackled. 


Flying Colors 


But the industry came through. 
United States Steel alone turned out 
more steel than did Germany and all 
her satellites. 

Dave Austin had worked 23 
months, day and night, without relief. 
His doctor told him he was near a 
breakdown. He went to Florida for 
a two-month rest. Then he returned 
to WPB’s steel division for six 
months more. 

Toward the end of 1943 he went 
back to his job with Carnegie-IIlinois. 
He had been back just two years 
when he was chosen to direct all 
sales for U. S. Steel. 

The war had ended. Plants were 
starting to convert to peacetime prod- 
ucts to meet the flood of “pent-up 
demand.” U. S. Steel, whose plants 
during the war had been kept oper- 
ating between 95 and 98% of 
capacity, was being urged on all sides 
to expand facilities to keep all steel 
users happy, all at once. 

But it takes time to build mills— 
and money. It also would take scarce 
steel. The corporation resumed its 
war-interrupted program of modern- 
ization and replacement. Since VJ- 
Day it has spent for these purposes 
more than $1 billion. 

But Steel’s leaders knew that the 
market would not rise in full flood 
forever. Instead of too little capacity 
within five years after VJ-Day, there 
might indeed be too much. 

More than ever, the main long- 
range problem was not mills but 
markets. 

Dave Austin says that his is a 
“policy-co-ordinating and a leadership 
job.” For their own operations, the 


WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


Midwestern wholesale liquor 
distributor seeking sales man- 
ager capable of running a five 
million dollar a year business. 
Must know how to get maxi- 
mum results from supervisors, 
salesforce and key accounts. 
Must be both volume and profit 
conscious. Will pay salary and 
percentage of profits. Amount 
open. Write fully age, experi- 
ence, present earnings and all 
qualifications. Address replies to 
Box 2713, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 


SALES TRAINING 
SUPERVISOR 


Large food manufacturing company re- 
quires man 25-35 to accept responsibil- 
ity for salesman training. Must be 
able to develop and administer complete 
training program. Experience in gro- 
cery products sales desirable. Salary 
open. State age, education, experience 
and salaries received in initial reply. 
Replies held in strictest confidence. 
Box 2712, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED 
NAT'L SALES MGR. 


Household, automotive, or similar experi- 
ence. $12,000 to $25,000 yearly according to 
caliber of the man. Medium salary plus 
whale of incentive proposition. Great working 
conditions for an idea man and hard worker. 
Write fully, confidentially — President, Box 
3586, Oklahoma City. 


—TO BUSY SALES MANAGERS— 


Ass’t Sales Manager Available to be groomed 
for permanent career. Experience includes 5 
yrs. selling; screening, training new men; and 
gen’1 admin. B.S. degree; major: mktg. & 
S.M. Single; age 26; new car. Full details 

references on request. All replies ac- 
knowledged. 


ilahl Im diateal 


A 
Box No. 2710, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave. New York 16. N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE TYPE SALESMAN 


Unusual opportunity for strong, resourceful per- 
sonal salesman to sell outstanding line to indus- 
trial concerns and wholesalers. Exceptional com- 
mission rate to right man. Exclusive representa- 
tion only. Give past record and qualifications in 
first letter to Box 2714, Sales Management. 


You can get a reliable check 
on retail dealer activities 


@ You’d like to know what 
brands the dealers are pushing 
—but you can’t visit all the 
stores to find out. 


You can get a reliable check on 
retail dealer activities anywhere 
in the United States by using 
an ACB service. Brand prefer- 
ences are reflected in newspaper 
advertisements, and ACB can 
furnish you all the details. 


This and other important in- 
formation is revealed in detail 
by AC@B’s Research Reports as 
it appears anywhere in daily 
newspaper advertising. 


ACB Dealer Tie-In reports have 
been used by leading merchan- 
disers for many years. They are 
made to your own specifications 
as to information or areas cov- 
ered. Catalog of services sent 
executives on request. 


Send for Catalog 


Gives details of 12 re- 
search services— covers 
wide range of subjects 
> tells how to estimate 

cost—sucggests many 
applications of informa- 
tion furnished—gives 
names of satisfied users 


79 Madison Ave., NEW YORK (16) 


538 S. Clark St. CHICAGO (5) 


16 First Street, SAN FRANCISCO (5) 


161 Jefferson Ave., MEMPHIS (3) 
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sales directors of subsidiaries carry 
full authority and _ responsibility. 
Their problems are so varied, com- 
plicated and widespread that no 
single individual, in Pittsburgh or 
anywhere else, could tell them what 
to do. 

Under the leadership of Fairless, 
however, Austin and his staff some- 
how must gear all their operations 
into one big machine, and set the 
whole thing moving toward a com- 
mon corporate objective. 

During the postwar period the Or- 
ganization Planning Committee 
studied and reported on specific sales 
objectives, on sales organization, or- 
ganization precepts and _ principles, 
market data, consumer analysis, in- 
dustry selling, management controls, 
forecasting and budgetary control, 
costs, improved participation by sub- 
sidiaries, territorial integrity (to keep 
regional subsidiaries from jumping 
the fence into each others’ areas), and 
establishment of a Sales 
Committee. 


General 


Formation of the Committee 


This committee was created and 
made responsible for ‘“‘the formula- 
tion of commercial policy.” Its mem- 
bers—with Dave Austin as chairman 
—are the top sales executives of 
American Bridge Co., American 
Steel & Wire Co., Carnegie-I]linois 
Steel Corp., Columbia Steel Co., 
Consolidated Western Steel Co., 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Co., Na- 
tional Tube Co., Oil Well Supply 
Co., ‘Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., U. S. Steel Export Co., 
U. S. Steel Products Co., U. S. Steel 
Supply Co., Universal Atlas Cement 
Co., and Virginia Bridge Co. 

Austin’s two assistant vice-presi- 
dents, Bennett S. Chapple Jr. and 
R. F. Sentner, are members of the 
general sales committee. So are L. M. 
Parsons, vice-president and J. Fischler, 
sales organization counsel. 

All members of the committee are 
“active.” Each year each of them 
attends two area meetings to interpret 
headquarters policies and to learn 
more about field problems. Austin 
himself travels about 15,000 miles a 
year. Personal contacts largely re- 
place bulletins and reports. 

The Sales Department co-ordinates 
commercial research, market develop- 
ment, advertising, product develop- 
ment, distribution and availability of 
products, and sales personnel. 

Shortly after his election as vice- 
president, Dave Austin put into 
effect the first written outline of the 
Sales Department's “general responsi- 
bilities and functions.” This was 
similar to one he had developed for 


Che Sales-appeal of Stainless S;.of 


5S BASED ON MORE THAM BEAUTY 


U-S*S STAINLESS STEEL 


& 


SALES APPEAL—From longer life and no 
rust in building products to lighter weight 
in trucks and freight cars, U. S. Steel has 
a lot of specific stories to tell industrial and 
trade buyers. This ad, for Electrical Mer- 
chandising, tells how stainless steel ‘gives 


ee ae 


added value and beauty" to various products, 


Carnegie-Illinois, and has since been 
duplicated by other subsidiaries. “It 
tells,” he said, ‘‘who does what—and 
why.” 

Just as Austin himself heads the 
General Sales Committee, his as- 
sistants in direct charge of specific 
functions are chairmen of committees 
whose members perform these func- 
tions in the different subsidiaries. Bay 
Estes, the commercial research execu- 
tive, for example, is chairman of the 
corporation-wide Advisory Market- 
ing Committee, and the advertising 
executive, G. Reed Schreiner, is chair- 
man of the Advisory Advertising 
Committee. 

In addition to campaigns in busi- 
ness papers for specific types of prod- 
ucts, U. S. Steel’s “commercial adver- 
tising” includes the USS “label” cam- 
paign in magazines. In_ pictorial 
double-spreads this series dramatizes 
some of the thousands of ways—from 
motor cars and railroads, to bridves 
and skyscrapers—in which the cor- 
poration is ‘Helping to Build a Better 
America.” Each ad presents the red, 
white and gray label as ‘“‘your 
to quality steel.” 

The 15-year-old label series is | \- 
tended to help U. S. Steel’s custom: 
sell their products. 

Although Big Steel is still the ove 
all biggest in steel, and some of 
subsidiaries such as American Brid 
and National Tube lead in the 
fields, each must fight vigorous at 
often more flexible competitors. 
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In -uch situations the great bulk 
of Bic Steel might slow them down. 
Dae Austin compares United 
States Steel to ‘‘a big ocean liner.” 
Most of its competitors can turn and 


fit here and there, “like motor 
boats 

Ani just as the skipper of a liner, 
Ben | airless has the responsibility of 
gett lot of people and resources 
safely across. 

Whatever Big Steel does, in fact, 
afiect- not only its 290,000 workers 
and /+60,000 stockholders but the 
whole industry and the whole nation. 

The corporation is more flexible 
than it was a quarter-century ago. It 
is also better informed and, in a 
sense, more “democratic.” It is mak- 
ing marketing decisions on the basis 
of first-hand information. — Policy 
groups today, Austin explained, work 
at all levels, both up and down. In- 


stead of being “imposed” by Pitts- 
burgh. policies are developed from the 
experience and needs of the men on 
the ‘‘line.” 


Principles Important 


But policies also are built on prin- 
ciples—and their long-term applica- 
tion. 

Austin's associates emphasize his 
“fairness” and “integrity.” They also 
cite his ability to plan ahead for 
changes in markets and competitive 
conditions. * 


Although he has formal responsi- 


bility for keeping Big Steel’s sales 
curves healthy, Austin points out that 
his “authority” springs chiefly from 
whatever ability he may have to give 
the subsidiaries’ sales chiefs “counsel 
and advice which they respect and 
want. I can’t go to American Steel & 
\ tor example, and tell them 
what to do about a problem with 
one of their customers. But I can 


d them a broad picture and say: 
; ink this is the fair, proper and 
ctive way to handle it.’ 
subsidiaries can challenge our ad- 
ilthough they seldom do. When 
do, it is up to Mr. Fairless to 
c. 
i¢ Sales Department works with 
uct Research in laboratories all 
the country in efforts to improve 
broaden the versatility of steel 
ucts. Despite the inroads of other 
ils, USS executives say, the qual- 
steel is two or three times as 
1 as it was 20 years ago. Higher 
ngth permits lighter weights to 
used. Sheets for motor car tops 
bodies, for instance, are thinner 
1 they were, but stronger. 
ne important function is pricing. 
ast January, several USS execu- 
Ss appeared before Senator O’Ma- 
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honey’s Joint Committee of Congress 
on the Economic Report to “explain” 
the corporation’s recent price increases 
—which averaged $3.82 a ton, or 
4.05%. 

Fairless told the committee that 
United States Steel “has not made a 
fair return on its sales or investments 
at any time during the last 20 years.” 

Dave Austin’s statement said that 
the corporation’s policy is to sell its 
products at “the lowest competitive 
price consistent with cost and a rea- 
sonable profit. We are constantly 
guided by the philosophy that the 
lower the price of steel . . . the more 
demand will be stimulated.” 

The approach to the over-all prob- 
lem, embracing hundreds of products, 
Austin explained, was thorough: No 
price change was made on any prod- 
uct “until a detailed analysis of it had 
been completed.” Each. change was 
considered with its long-term effects 
in mind. Also, despite mounting wage 
and other costs (including the work- 
ers’ pension plan adopted last fall) 
not all prices were raised. Some were 
left unchanged, and some—specifi- 
cally tinplate—were reduced. 

From past experience, he believed 
that the average $3.82 a ton increase 
“will not materialize in full, because 
our customers, wherever possible, will 
revise their specifications, in order to 
minimize extra charges.” 

In preparing a business-trend fore- 
cast the Sales Department took three 
steps: First, it studied the probable 
operation of the whole economy ‘“‘to 
see what effect shifting patterns of 
consumer, government and_ business 


buying might have on industrial ac- 
tivity. Then, within this framework, 
the probable output of the major 
steel-consuming industries was deter- 
mined. Finally, these . . . were trans- 
lated into probable demand for 
specific steel products.” 

The forecast was checked against 
opinions of members of the USS sales 
force and with specialists in many 
steel-consuming industries. 


“Economy Strong" 


The findings: “For the foreseeable 
future not much change in business 
activity is likely.””’ The economy is 
“fundamentally strong enough,” Aus- 
tin concluded, ‘‘not to be adversely 
affected by the moderate price in- 
creases of steel products.” 

He showed what effect the in- 
creases would have on the price of 
specific things which the public buys: 

In a $9,000-$10,000 house using 
three and one-half tons of steel— 
structural shapes, pipes, sheets, nails, 
etc.—the additional cost would be 
$19. The three-quarters of a ton of 
steel, in barbed wire, implements and 
tractors, et al, which the average 
farmer buys annually, would cost $5 
more. On an $1,850 automobile the 
cost would be increased $11... 

The implication was that the price 
increases were trivial. 

Whether consumers will agree— 
after reading that Big Steel in 1949 
made its largest profit in 20 years— 
is another matter .. . But with steel 
operations currently reported at the 
all-time record level of 100.5% of 


Nothing makes hay — 
like a good display! 


Our not-so-lost little Miss, 
turned the trick with tears 
and tantrums. B @ R gets 
results for its clients with 
equally productive sales 
psychology. That’s why the 
Plaskon Division of Libby- 
Owens-Ford, who wanted 
to show—and sel/l—at the 
Fourth National Plastics 
Exposition, naturally turned 
to Burton e Rodgers for 
displays. 
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of a series of people YOU | 
have on Your Mailing List. 


THIS IS 
PYRAMID 
5 PETE 


Reply cards really 
get lost in his pyra- 
mid of morning mail. 
But this can't hap- 
pen with REPLY-O LETTER! 

The (already filled-in) reply card 
stays in an exclusive pocket. That means 
it stays with the message. You get 
better results. 

Test REPLY-O LETTER results against 
your best returns. For instance: 


No. 
a, 


is 60% .. . we feel well pleased.”’ 


''The increase in the number of gifts | 
American Bible Society 


Send for sample letters and free copy 
of “IT WAS ANSWERS HE WANTED.” 


Write to the 
REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


WEST YORK 11 


22nd St., NEW 


——/ yn, 


At your service 


in St. Louis 
HOTELS 


“tieaufair 


and 


Cflsennox 


Finger-tip Air Conditioning 
in every s, 
room|! 


TELETYPE 
SL-139 
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rated capacity, and Big Steel’s first- 
quarter profits on a $200 million-a- 
year level, higher prices apparently 
haven’t discouraged buying. 

Nevertheless, a majority report of 
the O’Mahoney committee has recom- 
mended : 

1. That the steel industry be re- 
quired to make periodic reports to the 
Federal Trade Commission on prices, 
production, costs and profits; 

2. That steel companies be re- 
quired to give 30-day notice before 
raising prices—during which period a 
government agency would hold public 
hearings on the need and effect of 
them ; 

3. That a study be undertaken to 
determine whether the steel industry 
should be placed on a “public utility” 
Status, subject to government regula- 
tion, and 

+. That another study seek to find 
ways to increase competition in the 
steel industry. 

The majority found that last De- 
cember’s steel price increases were 
“untimely and unwarranted.” 

Public Relations is not directly a 
part of Sales in Big Steel’s setup, but 
the two are closely allied. Both 
Chairman Olds and President Fair- 
less devote considerable attention to 
what the people may think. In each 
annual report Olds devotes a section 
to “informing the public.” Motion 
pictures dramatize the reports. A re- 


cent handbook, “The Public ang 
You,” tells employes the corpor:tion’s 
aims and policies. U. S. Stee! dis. 


tributes to the public many tho» sands 
of copies of such books as © Basic 
Facts about U. S. Steel” ani Stee! 
Making in America’—which. Olds 
says, “has proved of great value in 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country.” 


Dave Austin has his own ideas 
about steps that can strengthen in- 
dustry—and specifically United states 
Steel Corp.—in fighting for and de. 
veloping tomorrow’s markets: 

“1, We must recognize and solve 
the problem of achieving more secur- 


ity without sacrificing a full measure 
of freedom.” This involves sounder 
working relations with government 
and with labor. 

“2. We must educate the public on 
laws that would enable business to 
operate ‘soundly and fairly.’ He 
seeks ‘“‘self-regulation in the public in- 
terest.”” But he would also demon- 
strate “the usefulness of profits’ and 
the theory that big business “endows 
the country with . . . greater produc- 
tivity, lower prices, and wider dis- 
tribution.” 

3. And especially he urges “more 
effective selling.” 

In this new half-century, Dave 
Austin believes that “‘selling will oc- 
cupy the spearhead position in man- 
agement.” 


For Wall Street 


more closely acquainted. 


progress.” 


Product Show Staged 


Grease fittings, pneumatic drills and hydraulic pumps took Wall 
Street’s eyes off ticker tapes and tellers’ receipts recently when The 
Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio, gave the financial community a 
two-day close-up of its products. 


Aro is said to be first in its own field and among the first of all 
industries to conduct such a one-company product exposition in New 
York City, expressly for the purpose of getting industry and finance 


In opening this product show on the main banking floor at 37 Wall 
Street, Ralph W. Morrison, vice-president of Aro, told an invited 
group of financial executives and other guests that he and his asso- 
sociates believed this would be a “good way for industry and finance 
to get closer together in the interests of our country’s economic 


Aro manufactures lubricating equipment, grease fittings, pneu- 
matic tools, hydraulic pumps and a variety of aircraft operation 
equipment, many of which were set up in their actual forms at the 
“exposition” with crew to demonstrate them in action. 


More than a thousand visitors attended the showing. 
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THE SHOE FITS. And the promotion 
fits, too. Here’s Jim Martin, WGAR 
newscaster at Thom McAn with a 
WGAR point-of-purchase display 
poste publicizing his daily newscast 
sponse ed by Thom McAn Stores. 
WGA believes in promotion. 


RECORDS SOAR...on 
WGAR’s midnight platter 
show, “Morgan’s Musical 
Inn”. Requests for musical 
numbers pour in to record- 
catching Hal Morgan. One 
record stands at 655 tele- 
grams in 70 minutes! Listen- 
ers respond to WGAR... 
morning, noon or midnight. 


REAP THE HARVEST 

...the rich rural area 

served by WGAR. 

WGAR’s “Farm Re- 

port” is now available 

for sponsorship. Dick 

Kathe, WGAR’s farm 

director, travels over 

2000 miles every month 

to gather on-the-spot 

; ae m news 

WGAR SPONSOR... Mr. Allen C. a ie yore aang 

owles, President of South Side Federal T mn. Through WGAR’s 

ings & Loan Association. Mr. Knowles 4 gl ay ‘. “Farm Report” you 

ilso Class A Director of Federal Home ™ reach more farmers, 

in Bank, Cincinnati, and member of ae more quickly, more of- 

mmittee on Ethics, National Savings : oa ten, more economically. 
Loan League. South Side Federal has Ask about it. 

n a WGAR advertiser since 1942. 


RADIO ... America’s Greatest Advertising Medium 
YGAR Cleveland... 50,000 watts...CBS Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
‘NE 15, 1950 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


Documented studies to prove his 
thesis that “Despite the tremendous 
growth and impact of television, radio 
can sell three times the 
amount of sponsors’ goods that it now 
sells, by improving the quality of its 
ommercials and programs,” 
offered by Horace 
president, Schwerin 


two or 


have 
Schwerin, 
Research Corp. 

The Schwerin study, titled “How 
to Turn More Radio Listeners Into 
Customers,” resulted 


been 


from a re-ex- 
amination of the research organiza- 
tion’s audience reaction data amassed 
during the past 15 years. Over 300,- 
OOO individuals’ reactions to 1,500 
radio programs and 2,300 commer- 
cials were analyzed. 

Purpose of the re-examination, ac- 
cording ‘to Mr. Schwerin, was to 
“isolate the factors which made radio 
shows succeed or fail, in terms of sales 
effectiveness.”” He presents the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. A program’s sales effectiveness 
varies directly with the percentage of 
its audience who remember and _ be- 
lieve its commercials. 

2. Because sales effectiveness is a 
program's audience multiplied by the 
percentage of listeners who remember 
and believe the commercials, it is 
much more economical to improve the 
commercial’s quality than to increase 
the size of the audience. 

3. The way to achieve remem- 
brance and belief in commercials is to 
take advantage of the basic appeal, 
found to be the dominant reason for 
people listening to the program. 

4. The greater the liking for a 
show, the greater is the opportunity 
tor commercials to benefit. 

To arrive at his conclusions, Mr. 
Schwerin explained, his staff had to 
answer specific questions. 

“Why did one program create five 
times aS many extra customers per 
thousand listeners as another show of 
the same sponsor ?”’ 

“Why was a sponsor right to drop 
a show costing him $2.94 per thou- 
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sand listeners, and keep one costing 
him $3.47 per thousand ?” 

“Why did one low-rated program 
deliver three times as many extra 
customers per thousand listeners as 
several of the same sponsor’s shows 
with higher ratings?” 

Answering these and allied ques- 
tions required a two-part division of 
the Schwerin presentation. Part I 
documented the relationship between 
sales effectiveness (i.e., cost of “extra 
customers” per thousand listeners) 
and the “Quality” of a program’s 
commercials (the number of people 
who remembered and believed the 
claims made). Part Il showed how 
successful advertisers had improved 
the “Quality” of their commercials, 
and outlined principles of ‘Psycho- 
logical compatibility” which will in- 
crease the sales effectiveness of their 
radio programs. 

A positive correlation was found 
between the relative merits of a com- 
mercial’s believability - and - remem- 
brance score and its sales effectiveness. 
When a commercial gained high be- 
lievability and remembrance, there 
were more extra customers per thou- 
sand listeners to the program in which 
it was housed; when its believability 
was low, the program got the least 
number of extra users of the product. 

A multi-program sponsor was cited 
as an example of how the “extra 
customers per thousand listeners” 
criterion was not affected by quanti- 
tative ratings. Of this sponsor’s five 
network programs, one had more 
than double the rating of any other; 
yet it delivered the least number of 
extra users of the sponsor’s product 
per thousand listeners. Another show, 
with precisely half the rating, de- 
livered five times as many “extra 
customers” as the high-rated one. 

“The effectiveness of a radio pro- 
gram, sales-wise, can be said to equal 
the size of its audience times the 
percentage who buy the product. The 
percentage who buy the product is 


the direct function of how 
message is remembered and by 
said Mr. Schwerin. “Doub 
size of the audience is an e 
and sometimes impossible ta 
bling, or even tripling, the 
brance and believability of 
mercials requires only 
effort.” 

The second part of Mr. § 
presentation dealt with prin 
methods of achieving higl 
brance and belief in 
cials. 

The basic principle, acco 
the researcher, is “psychologi 
patibility.” His definition of t! 
“Making your commercials 


radio 


vantage of the audience’s rea 


listening to the program.” 
Mr. Schwerin summed 


examples of success which sponsor 
enjoyed, in terms of “extra custom. 


ers’ per thousand listeners, 


creasing the believability and remem. 
brance, and by improving programs: 
a news program, in two years, 450% 
increase ; two shows of the same spon- 
sor, 400% increase; one comedy pro- 
gram in two years, 48% increase, 


TV Industry Problems 
Tackled By TBA 


The Television 
sociation, 


accomplish during 1950. 


> COM- 


son. for 


Broadcasters As 
Inc., has issued a call to 
every television station operator in the 
United States to.join the Association 
and lend support to the objectives 
which TBA has pledged itself t 
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TESTING: New pocket-size magazine by 
publishers of Newsweek is on newsst: nds 
of test cities. To appear fortnightly, Pec ple 
Today will show, 
people at work, at play. Price will be 0c. 


in words and 


pictues 
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INDJSTRY BETS A BILLION THAT PITTSBURGH IS GOING PLACES 


ved 

g the Just west of Pittsburgh, the new $26-million Greater struction. There’s talk of flanking the Golden Triangle 

eNSiy¢ Pittsburgh Airport is almost ready. New highway .. . with vast parking garages overhanging the rivers. 

A million-dollar-a-mile highway . . . brings the field within What’s behind it all? Why, one of the biggest booms 

con 20 min. ies of the Golden Triangle. in the nation. Industry is pouring far more than a billion 

ligen: East\.ard, the Penn-Lincoln Parkway will make the dollars into new plants, plant modernization, plant 
Penns\ ania Turnpike connection even faster than that. expansion. Pittsburgh intends to remain a great metro- 
A gig. lic river-rail terminal is in the survey stage. politan center, with constantly improving job and income 
The P< R’s big new freight warehouse is under con- opportunities for everyone. 


Aerial Photo—W. L. Russell 


Three city blocks long, the Administration Building of the new Greater Pittsburgh 
Airport will house a hotel, theater, restaurants, shops, post office, bank. 


To properly weigh your opportunities in Pittsburgh, you 
will consider ways of reaching customers with your 
advertising, so this information is pertinent. TOTAL ADVERTISING - LINES 

A keyed insurance-type advertisement appeared re- published in first quarter of 1950 
cently in the Pittsburgh newspapers. The Press delivered 


coupons at lowest cost. Cost-per-coupon in the other PRESS (evening) 4,407,063 

pa was 31% higher in one, 50% higher in the other. PRESS (Sunday) 1,896,876 

‘ss your Press Representative to fill you in with Sun Telsgranhs tovededs 2,923,787 
mal data on media in the Pittsburgh Market. 

I Scripps-Howard Representative is a Pittsburgh Sas tehepragh Renting niece 

P Representative. Post-Gazette (morning) 2,355,144 


I nted by the General 
ising Department 
-Howard Newspapers, 

rk Avenue, New York 
Offices in Chicago, 
mati, Detroit, Fort 
- Philadelphia, San 


by sco. 


ittsburgh Press 


—in City and Trade Zone Circulation—in Classified Advertising—in Retail 
Advertising —in General Advertising—in Total Advertising 


J. R. Poppele, president of the As- 
sociation, has released a 10-point plat- 
form which the board of directors has 
adopted as its pledge to the industry 
for the year. The objectives embody 
virtually all of the problems currently 
facing the industry and which require 
the support of all TV_ broadcasters. 

A nation-wide membership drive i 
now underway with all non-mem- 
bers stations being solicited. About 
one-third of all companies engaged 
in television broadcasting are mem- 
bers of the Association. 

An all-out campaign will attempt 
to end the freeze on new stations and 
‘TBA will push for a speedy end of 
the protracted hearings in progress 
secking to cut network coaxial cable 
and radio relay costs. Other objec- 
tives provide for aid and assistance 
in the negotiation for fair rates for 
the use of ASCAP music on television 
programs and in the establishment 
of scales and working conditions for 
musicians employed in making film 
for TV; close attention to the respon- 
sibilities of broadcasters in program- 
ming; curbing the commercialization 
of television awards; end of abuses in 
servicing practices. 

“Whatever TBA has achieved in 
the past has been for the benefit of 
all television broadcasters, not just 
members of the Association,” said 
Mr. Poppele in announcing the 10 
points and the membership drive. 


G. RICHARD SWIFT, general mana- 
ger of WCBS-AM, has also been 
named general manager of WCBS-TV. 


N.Y. Viewing Audience 
Taped By TV Guide 


On what night of the week in the 
New York City Metropolitan area 
does television capture its highest 
viewing audience? In how many 
homes is TV entertainment shared 
with that “plus audience,” guests? 
Do set-owning families “go out” 
more or less often? 

Answers to these and related ques- 
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tions may be found in the just pub- 
lished family readership survey of 
TV Guide. The magazine, which 
had its second birthday on June 17, 
and which has passed the 200,000 
mark in its circulation among set- 
owning families in the New York 
Metropolitan area, has completed a 
study of its audience for advertisers 
and agencies. ‘The survey explores 
and defines readership, living habits, 
television set ownership, etc., of its 
readers. 

One of the incidental reactions to 
the study is that the market is now 
ripe for exploitation of a ““T'wo TV 
sets in every home” theme, the present 
set to go to the children for juve- 
nile programs and an additional im- 
proved set for adult viewing. There 
is a definite trend to replacement of 
the old 7-, 10-, and 12-inch screen 
sets by 12%,- 16-, and 19-inch sets 
among present owners. 

Following are highlights of the 
TV Guide's findings: 

1. The highest viewing audience 
among IV homes—about 94%—is 
on Monday nights, followed in order 
by Tuesday and Sunday. Daily 
average is over 90%. 

2. The average number of viewing 
hours per T/’ Guide home per night 
is 3.6. 

3. Guests watch television in 85% 
of TV’ Guide homes at least one hour 
weekly, with the heaviest exposure 
on Sunday evenings. 

4. In about one fourth of the 
homes sets had been purchased within 
the last eight months. Another fourth 
was bought within nine to 17 months 
ago, and half of the sets have been 
owned for over 18 months. 

5. 67% of TV’ Guide families “go 
out” less often than before owning 
sets, and 59% of them have an an- 
nual income of more than $4,000. 

Respondents were asked questions 
on over 45 topical classifications, with 
analysis results being handled by Fact 
Finders Associates, New York City. 

Because of the high response and 
expressed willingness of Tl’ Guide 
homes answering questionnaires to co- 
operate, the magazine has decided to 
set up a permanent survey panel. 
Over 50% of these respondents have 
voluntarily offered their names and 
addresses and will be available for 
further information concerning TV 


New Management Re-Leafs 
Gardening Magazine 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle of 
America, published since 1905, has 


appeared under new management and 
completely re-styled. 


APPOINTED: Laurence T. Knott (le +), The 
Chicago Sun-Times, chairman, and “homa; 
J. Cochrane (right), The (New Yor. City) 
News, vice-chairman of the Plans © >mmit. 
tee of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 


Justus J. Schifferes is the new pub- 
lisher. James G. Esson continues as 
chairman of the expanded editorial 
faculty. Francis Brewster, publisher 
since ’42, has retired because of ill 
health. 

In its new format, The Gardeners 
Chronicle of America introduces a 
new series of exclusive illustrated 
features in color, including “Gar- 
deners’ Map of America” which tells 
what’s in bloom and what to plant 
each month in each of the eight major 
gardening regions of the United 
States. Other new features are 
“Flower Show of the Month,”’ pic- 
torial book reviews, and an informal 
column of ‘Garden News and 
Views.” 

Ot itself, the Chronicle says: ‘This 
is a magazine created by §gar- 
den experts for garden enthusiasts. 
It is dedicated to a more beautiful, a 
more fruitful America. It is a maga- 


REAL KICK by kilt-clad lassie adds =p 
to Norge's point-of-sale display designed 
and constructed by Einson-Freeman Co., |'<. 


SALES MANAGEMEN'! 


WYKE OSHKOSH BGOSH... 
LET'S MAKE SURE@® OUR FARM ADVERTISING SELLS 
FOR OUR DEALERS!” 


There’s one sure way to deliver customers to your 
dealers. That’s to dist them—as Oshkosh B’Gosh, 


his famous makers of overalls and work clothes, listed 

an their 1528 midwest dealers (state by state) in page 

e: advertisements in the five local Midwest Unit Farm 

Me papers. Oshkosh dealers tied-in with window and store 
displays. Result: Big sales volume . . . and pleased 
dealers, in every locality. 


YOUR BEST SALES Midwest farmers prefer their 


own home state farm paper, 

ANGLE IS THE which talks their language, 

“LOCAL ANGLE!” _— knows their local interests and 

problems. Each Midwest Farm 

Paper Unit paper is edited specifically for the farmers in 

its own area. You, too, have a chance to talk to farmers 

at their local level when you advertise in Unit papers. 

Local farm paper advertising, together with dealer 

listings, encourage your present dealers to push your 
product, help to line up zew dealers. 


1 west 


for complet : 


YOUR MIDWEST MARKET... 


DAKOTA 


ease By MIDWEST 72" UNIT 


Roy 
NEBRASKA ’ THE FARMER «+ WALLACES’ FARMER and |OWA HOMESTEAD « PRAIR?E 
a FARMER « WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARMER « NEBRASKA FARMER 
Midwest offices at: 250 Park Ave., New York « 59 E. Madison St., Chicago +» 542 New Center 
Building, Detroit « Russ Building, San Francisco « 1324 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


zine to be read for entertainment, 
for excitement and pleasure, as well 
as for reliable ‘how-to-grow-it’ in- 
formation.” 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle of A mer- 
published monthly at 432 


Ica > 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. It 


s available by subscription at $3.00 


i year. 


ROBERT F. BUGGELN has been 
elected vice-president and director 


of advertising sales, Esquire, Inc. 


AFA Elects Officers 
At Annual Meeting 


At the 46th annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ca held in Detroit, May 31—June 
2, the following officers were elected: 
Chairman of the board, Graham Pat- 
terson, publisher of Farm Journal 
and Pathfinder; treasurer, Ben Don- 
aldson, advertising director, Ford 
\lotor Co.; secretary, Grace John- 
son, American Broadcasting Co. 

Newly elected directors are Henry 
Cy. Little, Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. ; 
Vernon Brooks, national advertising 
director, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers; Robert Gray, Esso Standard 
Oil Co. (N.Y.); Wesley I. Nunn, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
Re-elected directors: George S. Mec- 
Millan, vice-president, Bristol-Myers 
Co. (last year’s AFA chairman); 
Fairtax M. Cone, Foote, Cone & 
Belding; Leonard Hornbein, Famous 
Barr Co.; Robert S. Peare, General 
Electric Co.; Ralph Smith, Duane 
Jones Co., Inc. 

Awards for Advertising Club 
\chievement during the past season 
were made at the Federation meeting. 
Judges were Philip L. Thomson, 
president, Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions; Harold S. Barnes, director, 
Bureau of Advertising; Arch Craw- 
tord, president, The National Asso- 
ciation of Magazine Publishers, Inc. ; 
Kerwin H. Fulton, president, Out- 
door Advertising, Inc.; Maurice B. 
Mitchell, director, Broadcast Adver- 
tising Bureau. 
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BORDEN'S ELSIE, upon learning that Good Housekeeping had investigated her 
products, decided to investigate Good Housekeeping. W. Bailey, promotion 
manager, (r.) presents ubiquitous cow with the magazine's Guaranty Seal 


The awards were presented by Ira 
» DeJernett, AFA vice-president. 

For Achievement in Advertising 
Education: First award, Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club; second award, Ad- 
vertising Women of New York, Inc.; 
honorable mentions, Advertising Club 
of Boston, Inc., and Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis. 

For Achievement in promoting a 
better public understanding of adver- 
tising: First award, Advertising Club 
of Louisville; second award, Dallas 
Advertising League; honorable men- 
tions, The Cleveland Advertising 
Club and Advertising Club of Wor- 
cester. 

For Club Achievement in public 
service through advertising: First 
award, Milwaukee Advertising Club; 
second award, Advertising Club of 
Greater Miami; honorable mentions, 
The Advertising Club of the Colum- 
bus Chamber of Commerce and Ad- 
vertising Club of Shreveport. 


STANLEY BAAR, former partner, 
Robbins, Barber and Baar, has been 
elected president of successor firm, 
Barber and Baar Associates, Inc. 


Motley and Goshorn Tell 
Special Librarians 


Librarians from all parts of the 
United States are attending the 4lst 
annual convention of the Special 
Libraries Association being held this 
week, June 12-16, in Atlantic City. 

The publishing group sponsored 
Monday afternoon’s convention meet- 
ing on ‘Work Simplification’ at 
which E. Grover Into, Kenneth Rip- 
men, Inc., spoke’ on ‘Physical and 
Psychological Factors That Con- 
tribute to Library Efficiency.” ‘The 
advertising group at their dinner 
meeting on ‘Tuesday heard Arthur 
“Red” Motley, president, Parade 
Publication, Inc., speak on “Use It 
or Lose It—Putting Marketing In- 
formation to Work” and Benton & 
Bowles’ new board chairman, Clar- 
ence B. Goshorn, on “Making Up 
the Customer’s Mind — Trends in 
Advertising Techniques.” 


ANTHONY C. DE PIERRO, media 
director, Newall & Ganger, Inc., has 
been elected agency vice-president. 
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S aver oil of Tor cad tha Red th 


RESEARCH 


HEADQUARTERS 


The Cleveland Press 


nnual research reports 
nelude: Cleveland 


Consumer Panel of gro- 


ery buying, Analysis 
f Ohio Liquor Sales, 
Analysis of New Car 
Sales, and Grocery 


Product Distribution 


‘eport. Another Home 
(Inventory, including 
zroceries, toiletries, ap- 
varel, furniture, appli- 
ances and automotive 
products will be pub- 
lished early next year. 


Today their buying enthusiasm is bubbling over in Cleveland stores. 
Last night their reading enthusiasm was devoted to their favorite news- 
paper—The Cleveland Press. Selling home appliances or anything else to 
Clevelanders is that simple. The Press reaches seven out of ten homes 
every day—in the evening when all family members are most often 


together discussing their needs and plans for brighter homes. 


There is no substitute for top coverage and evening paper impact. 
You get both in the Cleveland Press. You also get an every-day 
chance to sell alert home-loving people the things they are constantly 
planning for to make their homes more pleasant. Results are quickest 
when you use the paper so many people live with, believe in, 


and buy from—every day. 


Readers’ Service Can 


Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


212—Who Killed Waltham? by Law- 
rence M. Hughes. (Price 25c) 


211—Will: Sampling Techniques Work 
for Industrial Sales Research? by Francis 
Juraschek. (Price 10c) 


210—A Portfolio On Point-of-Sale Mer- 
chandising. (Price 50c) 


209—Our Salesmen Can Design Tools, 
But They Sell Profits, Not Machines. 
(Price 10c) 


208—Trouble Spots in Sales: How We 
Localize and Cure Them, by Sumner J. 
Robinson. (Price 25c) 


ONE-PAPER COVERAGE BY 
The Standard Times 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
“THE NATION'S BEST-READ NEWSPAPER” 
Represented nationally by Gilman, Nicoll 
and Ruthman, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
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206—A Primer For Contest Sponsors. 
(Price 5c) 


MARKETS 


207—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 
try in Three Population Groups. (Price 
25c) 


152—Where To Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 
cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 


are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


85ce for Product Research; Only 15c for 
Market Research. Why? by Philip Salis- 
bury. (Price 10c) 


Hiring and Training Today: a Full 
Report of the NSE Survey. (Price 50c) 


Adventure With a Ham, the ninth of 
the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With An Illiterate, the 
eighth of the group of merchandising 


articles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With Betty Crocker, the 
seventh of the group of merchandising 
articles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With a Cookie, the sixth of 


| the group of merchandising articles, by 


Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With a Wagon Jobber, the 
fifth of the group of merchandising ar- 
ticles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10c) 


Adventure With Two Jars, the fourth 
of the group of merchandising artic! <s, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure with Sunkist, the third of 
the group of merchandising artic’ s, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure with a Baby Carriave, the 
second of the group of mercha: ‘ising 
articles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Pric 10c) 


Adventure With Aunt Jemime (Ap 
answer to the question, “What can we do 
at the dealer level to make our national 
advertising more effective ?”)—the first of 
a group of articles on merchandising, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10c) 


Quiet Talk to the Salesmen About Self. 
Training, by Neil M. Mathews. (Price 5c) 


Ring the Cash Register When You Ask 
for a Training Budget! by B. K. Moffit, 
(Price 10c) 


75% of Our Sales Engineers Upped 
Earnings with Incentive Pay, by James 
W. Brady. (Price 5c) 


A Training Expert Has His Say In the 
“War of Words,” by David R. Osborne. 
(Price 5c) 


When Dealers Ask Salesmen, ‘How 
Do Your Ads Pay Off for Me?” by 
Alexander Klein and Morris I. Pickus. 
(Price 10c) 


Does Increased Promotion Pay Off 
When General Business is “Receding?, by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


13 Commandments for the Successful 
Conference Leader, by James F. Bender. 
(Price 10c) 


Gifts 
“Necessary Evils” in Selling? by Lester B. 
Colby. (Price 10c) 


and Entertainment—Are They 


Gathers 
(Price 


Advertising Once Stopped, 
Momentum Slowly (Pictograph.) 


5c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Pr'ce 
10c) 


Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? Te'ts 
Say “Yes!” (Price Sc) 
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COMMENT 


THE SHIFT INCONSUMER PURCHASING 


Dr. Julius Hirsch, consulting economist, and Allan R. 
Wilson, sales and distribution consultant, have collabo- 
rated on an analysis on what they consider to be the first 
really basic change in post-war marketing-—the shift of 
consumer purchasing power from soft goods to hard 
goods, and the increasing mortgage on future income. 


During the past several months, they argue, purchas- 
ing power has tended toward a semi-permanent shift in 
consumer expenditures from consumer non-durables (soft 
goods) to hard goods, sold largely on the instalment 
plan and creating a claim on income over a long period 
of time: “Although the country as a whole is in a state of 
prosperity, many industries in the consumer non-durable 
goods field have not profited in ratio to the increase in 
national income. This segment of the economy is caught 
in a squeeze, while in another segment business is booming 
... Lhe economic change which got under way six months 
ago will strike most heavily against the manufacturers of 
consumer non-durable lines. The heaviest pressure of the 
squeeze against these manufacturers will be on advertis- 
ing, and particularly on media selection.” 


The two consultants maintain that consumer purchas- 
ing power has been mortgaged to a much higher degree 
than ever betore on (1) new homes, with slightly over 
one million to be built in 1950; (2) new automobiles, 
with the annual rate of production approximately nine 
million this year; (3) television sets, with more than five 
million being purchased this year and deeply tapping 
low-income markets untouched by today’s higher-price 
automobiles; (4) life insurance payments and_ labor 
pension funds which are freezing a new billion dollars 
this year; (5) home furnishings which are getting more 
of a slice of the consumer dollar because new homes need 
new furniture and the living rooms of old homes are being 
improved to keep pace with the new television set. 


Messrs. Hirsch and Wilson forecast that the squeeze 
will be of a “semi-permanent” nature in the following 
lines: beer, wine and liquor, confectionery, entertainment 
and amusement, jewelry and giftware, men’s and women’s 
apparel, accessories and footware, personal stationery and 
writing supplies, quality foods, soaps, cleaners and _ pol- 
ishes, toilet goods and toiletries. 


HOW PERMANENT IS THE SHIFT? 


A. W. Zelomek’s International and Statistical Bureau 
does not agree with the Hirsch-Wilson thesis that the 
shift is necessarily of a semi-permanent nature. He be- 
lieves that if the textile-apparel industries had been more 
aggressive in styling and selling, sales would have been 
somewhat better. In durable goods he finds these incen- 
tives: exceedingly easy credit terms, confidence among con- 
sumers that prices will not soon go down, and aggressive 
advertising and selling. In soft lines, on the contrary, 
the incentives to buy have been at a minimum—consumers’ 
wardrobes are reasonably well filled, the price appeal has 
been lacking this spring and in many lines of women’s 
apparel there was not only a lack of new styling but also 
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a marked similarity of garments in different-price: lines, 


Mr. Zelomek’s Bureau says: ““There’s been a te idency 
to accept the poor sales as an inevitable result of the heay, 
demand for durable goods. However, if the texti'e and 
apparel industries make a concerted effort to strengthen 
the buying incentives of the consumer, there should be 
some improvement in sales.” 


The chart on Personal Savings in the Significant 
Trends department this issue highlights a possible answer 
to the problem of how to get more sales for consumer 
non-durables. Savings in the more or less normal year of 
1941 were 9.8% of income. They soared to more than 
30% during the war, dropped to around 5 in 1947, went 
to 11.8 last year, and jumped to 18.6 during the first 
quarter. It might be that the soft goods people are assum- 
ing too much—that people more or less automatically will 
buy more if they have more to spend. 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


The above mentioned Mr. Wilson takes the combina- 
tion of the shift in purchasing power and the rapid growth 
of television as an advertising medium and comes up with 
a prediction of a media revolution to begin in the last 
quarter of 1950. He foresees a decline in the advertising 
budgets .of consumer non-durables “if they follow their 
traditional adjustment to declining sales.’’ These lines 
are big users of magazines, and newspapers and radio, 


He could be right if the majority of manufacturers and 
retailers involved work on a basis of a fixed percentage 
of the sales volume to be spent for advertising, but he 
could be wrong if advertising budgets are based on an 
appropriation sufficient to accomplish an assigned task. 


Advertising in other prosperous periods—such as the 
‘20s—averaged about 4% of the consumer dollar spent 
for sales and services, but currently such expenditures are 
less than 3%. 


While it is true that television very likely will be the 
greatest media beneficiary of the shift in consumer pur- 
chasing power for several reasons, including its conce:tra- 
tion in the nation’s most productive retail selling «reas, 
the argument that it will gain in stature at the expense 
of older forms of media is reminiscent of the predicrions 
made about radio in the early 30’s. Then, you wi!’ re- 
member, it was said that magazine and newspaper a: ver- 
tising would drop off as radio advertising gaine in 
popularity. But those predictions were very sour. voth 
magazines and newspapers have reached new hig. in 
linage and dollars. They are taking a smaller perce’ ag 
share of the advertising, but the size of the advert ing 
dollar has doubled. 


Magazines, newspapers and radio must, of course, 
alert themselves to the increasing competition from ‘le- 
vision, but much more important to them is the fact «at 
total advertising appropriations have only doubled du. ng 
a 10-year period, while expenditures for retail sales .nd 
services have more than trebled. 
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Does your package do only half its job? Does it 


act only as a container? Or does it do a complete job as 


half container . . . half merchandiser? 


Maryland Blue Glass excels in both these vital 
functions. Many famous name brands have proved 
through years of use that Blue acts as a powerful 
Cvertising, merchandising and selling tool. Blue gives 
your product an air of distinction and quality. 

Blue is easier to see . . . easier to remember. 

Blue displays your product in a way that says, 

‘Buy Me!”’ So follow the lead of many famous brands 
... pack to attract in Maryland Blue. 


Write for details and samples. 
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MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
CLEAR GLASS 


BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


To MEET today’s changes in 
retailing modern advertising 
must work to build, not just a 
dealer franchise, but a con- 
sumer franchise—enjoyment of 
an important share of the day- 
in and day-out repeat buying 
by consumers, relatively un- 
disturbed by competition. 
Retailers cannot be asked to 
push a line because a smatter- 
ing of advertising is placed be- 
hind it. What they want to 
stock and push is what their 
customers want to buy. 
Selling the retailer more 
than ever calls for selling his 
customers outside the store — 
in the home. From its study of 
advertising and selling in Chi- 


Chicago Tribune representatives: 
E. 42nd St., New York City 17 
155 Montgomery St 


Favored by retailers because it meets 
today’s changed retail conditions— 


Tae Cacaco TRIBUNE 
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cago the Chicago Tribune has 
developed a sound procedure 
that can produce greater sales 
and a stronger market position 
for your brand. Through it you 
can cash in on the increasing 
trend to fewer brands per line 
per store and the greater re- 
liance by retailers on self-serv- 
ice. It is based on the retailer’s 
own need for higher volume 
and faster turnover in order to 
meet his rising costs. 

Highly productive in Chi- 
cago, the plan can be used in 
any market. It results in larger 
orders and savings in deliver- 
ies. It gives you the benefit of 
the retailers’ own promotion 
without resort to deals, pre- 


A. W. Dreier, 1314 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; E. P. Struhsacker, 220 
; W. E. Bates, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26; Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin, 
., San Francisco 4; also, 1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 


miums, cut prices or special 
discounts. It is a method that 
will interest executives who 
bear the responsibility of get- 
ting immediate sales and those 
concerned with long range 
planning to assure continued 
company success. 

If you want high annual vol- 
ume and a solid base for future 
expansion, you will want to 
get the details of this con- 
sumer-franchise plan. A Trib- 
une representative will be glad 
to tell you how you can apply 
it in your business. Ask him 
to call. 
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